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_ MAHATMA GANDHI'’S SATYAGRAHA VS. WAR 
By 


Pror. NiRMAL KuMAR BOsE, M.SC. 


Introduction 


Tr is necessary at the outset to make it perfectly clear 
that in the present comparison between war and satyagraha, 
the question will not be treated as one between violence and 
non-violence, but between organized violence of one kind, 
on the one hand, and organized non-violence of a particular 
kind, on the other. It is also held firmly that the view that 
-war stands for activity and satyagraha for inactivity or static 
-peace is wholly wrong. Be 

'. There is no questioning the fact that human progress 
has always been attended by conflicts of various kinds, and 
‘that war, in spite of all its crudenesses, has generally been 
one phase of that struggle. Many consequently hold the 
view that so long as human nature is what it is, war cannot 
and should not be avoided. The present thesis is that 
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satyagraha is not an avoidance of war; it is war itself in a very 
special form, and it thus does not run counter to either 
human nature or the lessons of human history. 

The institution of war itself has not retained a static 
character; in fact, it has changed considerably since the 
industrial revolution. ‘It is the claim of satyagraha that it 
is in keeping with the changing nature of war, and it hopes 
. to succeed where the established forms of warfare fail to 
reach a desired end. 


The Nature and Object of War 


Violence is present in all human breasts, but the way in 
which it finds expression is of a very varied character. Among 
the tribal people of Afghanistan and its neighbourhood, 
there is the custom of blood feud, according to which 
families are entrusted with the duty of retaliating for a 
murder from one generation to another. This is however 
far from what we understand by war. When citizens of an 
ordinary state quarrel with one another, they do not always 
take the law into their own hands but take recourse to law 
courts. There is plenty of violent feeling in the breasts of 
the contestants, but the fact that they refrain from open acts 
of violence does not make their action non-violent. In 
international affairs too, we find states appealing to such 
oganizations as the League of Nations or the U.N. for arbitra- 
tion and-justice. There is no love lost between the parties, 
yet they restrain their hands from combat. ‘That too is no 
non-violence, nor is it war. 

Violence may have thus many forms of manifestation. 
War is only one of those forms, and it is our purpose to limit 
ourselves to a consideration of that form in its comparison 
with satyagraha. The technical definition of war is that it is 
the armed conflict between states in which each tries to im- 
pose its will upon the other. War is not a private affair, nor 
is its purpose the extermination of the enemy. Its object is 
the subjugation of the latter’s will with the least expenditure 
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of time and energy; and if this can be achieved by diplomatic — 
manoeuvres, by economic and political pressure, then battles 
or open combats are best avoided, for the latter are not only 
costly adventures, but their results are often of an uncertain 
nature. The purpose in either case is however the same, viz., 
the domination of the will of one by another. 


The Merits of War 


The chief merit of war lies in the fact that it yields deci- 
sive results within a short time. The results may not be 
permanent, but each party knows on the cessation of hostili- 
ties where ‘it stands. Apart from this, the institution of war, 
based as it is on a nation’s sense of personal responsibility, 
calls for a large amount of heroism and sacrifice. In spite of 
the actual brutality and degradation of combat, the mental 
preparation for self-sacrifice in the cause of the nation lifts the 
minds of men above their narrow interests which dominate 
everyday life, and it thus proves spiritually stimulating. 
Therefore, war is sometimes encouraged as an instrument 
for bringing about a deeper loyalty to larger social integra- 
tions. 


Its Limitations 


In spite of the fact that war yields decisive results, 
history teaches us that the results are often different from 
those originally aimed at; and very often they also involve 
the state in numerous unwanted ways. Yet, states take re- 
course to war for purposes of self-defence, for nothing better 
is known when vital interests are at stake. All states today 
are trying to find a more efficient and less costly way of settling 
international disputes through some effective super-state 
organization. But such organizations are still in an imma- 
ture and ineffective condition. 

Today, the progress of industrialization has reached a 
point when the operation of war has become intensely 
mechanized. Moreover, instead of being employed for 
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limited ends, war has become totalitarian in nature. This 
perhaps began with the French Revolution in 1789. Under 
these circumstances, there is not one state today which can 
defend its frontiers by means of its unaided strength. This 
is true of the U.S.A. as much as of the U.K. or the U.S.S.R. 
Smaller states, or those with a low industrial potential, are 
naturally to seek safety in an alliance with one or the other 
group of combatants. The chances of victory do not lie 
today in the nature of one’s ideology, but upon the striking 
power which one combination of states can bring into 
operation against another at some decisive moment. This 
is partly contingent upon success in diplomacy, and very 
much upon industrial development, efficiency of operation 
and geography. So the chances of survival of a particular 
political philosophy becomes contingent upon non-ideologi- 
cal means. 


The Case of Poland, hypothetically considered 


At the beginning of World War II, Poland was overrun 
by Germany’s mechanised forces. An immense number of 
brave Poles laid down their lives; yet that did not prevent 
the Germans from occupying their territory, or sharing it in 
half with the U.S.S.R. with whom Germany had negotiated 
a Non-aggression Pact. The point is that violence does not 
necessarily help one to win. ‘There are as many chances of 
success in violence as of defeat; and if it is a small state, the 
chances of defeat are more numerous than the chances of 
success. | 

It is very well known that if in an army the leaders are 
mentally not prepared to fight to the last, to lay down their 
lives under desperate conditions, then the chances of turning 
the tide of events in their own favour become very remote. 
Such courage is moral, and is an integral part of the equip- 
ment of a good soldier. Ordinary men and women can be 
trained to reach a condition when they are able to suppress 
their instinct of flight, through discipline and comradeship, 
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and the habit of acting quickly in a particular habitual 
manner in the face of specific types of danger. Unless the 
soldier is so trained, the Army remains weak. It is not that 
every soldier individually is able to overcome the fear of 
death, nor is it necessary that he should do so. But unless 
some are able to overcome that fear and act, so that their 
action becomes contagious among others, even if the mental 
state is confined to short periods when the crisis is on, an Army 
can never hope to gain victory. tee 

The Polish defenders were a brave band. ‘Their heroism 
was of a high quality, for the Polish Army was one of the best 
in Europe. And so was that of France. Yet these inner 
qualities did not prevent a collapse when their strength was 
measured against a superior foe. 

Supposing that the Poles had stood like satyagrahis in 
defence of their fatherland, allowed themselves to be mowed 
down, while refusing to strike back in retaliation, then what 
could have theoretically happened? The country would 
have been overrun by the Germans as it actually was, in spite 
of the brave resistance. The Germans would not naturally 
have aimed at the extermination of the Polish people. They 
would have used the territory for a fresh advance, or com- 
pelled the people to run the farms and factories in order to 
yield war materials. In actual fact, the German Army did 
succeed in getting nearly all that they wanted from the 
defeated powers in Central Europe. If, however, the death 
of the front line had been as prescribed under satyagraha, 
then the chances are that the courage of unarmed men dar- 
ing to die would have infected the rest of the Poles with the 
courage to non-co-operate with the occupational forces, a 
thing which they could not do because their defeat at the 
end of an armed conflict had left their morale completely 


broken. 
It has been the uniform experience in India that when 


some satyagrahis faced bullets, the common people behind 
developed the courage to carry on processions in spite of jail 
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or baton charges of the police. Still others went on strike 
or hartal or intensified the swadeshi movement. The point 
is that everyone began: to feel a personal responsibility, 
and took part in one or other part of the national pro- 
gramme in accordance with his inner strength and local 
opportunities. 

But how, it may be asked, could the non-co-operation 
of the Polish people have been effective in —< of the 
occupying forces? 

This leads us to the other side of satyagraha, viz., the 
Constructive Programme. . The crucial point is that the 
non-co-operation of the Polish people could be effective 
only if it was not going to be merely a strike intended to 
make it impossible for the conquerors to rule. That would 
have been ‘passive resistance’ and not Gandhi's satyagraha. 
A passive resister breaks the enemy’s strength by his non- 
co-operation. A satyagrahi, on the other hand, tries to 
build up a just society ; and in so doing, breaks that which 
comes in the way. He non-co-operates not to weaken the 
enemy, but to gain an opportunity to build. And in this 
task, he seeks the co-operation of him who looks upon the 
satyagrahi as an enemy. ‘That co-operation is to follow 
when the heart and the attitude of the former have been 
changed through the strength and determination of the 
satyagrahi. The latter seeks not to punish, but to wean the 
adversary from his affiliation to a political system which the 
satyagrahi holds to be wrong. 

Even before satyagrahis are called upon to defend them- 
selves by means of satyagraha, they must then prepare, not 
by raising the industrial potential of their country for war 
purposes, but by a determined and intelligent effort to 
establish a social and economic order based upon equality of 
opportunity and on social justice. | Non-violence implies 
freedom from exploitation, for violence is the essence of 
exploitation. The preparation for defence by means of 
non-violence therefore consists of the attempt to bring about 
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a transformation in the social and economic structure of a 
state in terms of justice, through constructive activities and 
satyagraha on a local scale, where necessary, even before the 
people are called upon to employ non-violence for 
purposes of dealing with an aggressor nation. Gandhi 
once made this point very clear, as the following ques- 
tions put to him by a correspondent and his answers 
thereto will show. 


Q. Is it possible to defend by means of non-violence anything 
which can only be gained through violence? 


A. It followed from what he had said above was that what 
was gained by violence could not only not be defended by 
non-violence but the latter required the abandonment of the 
ill-gotten gains. 


Q. Is the accumulation of capital possible except through 
violence whether open or tacit? 


A. Such accumulation by private persons was impossible except 
through violent means but accumulation by the State in a non- 
violent society was not only possible, it was desirable and in- 
evitable. 


Cad 


SATYAGRAHA VS. WAR 


Q. Whether a man accumulates material or moral wealth he 
does so only through the help and co-operation of other members of 
society. Has he then the moral right to use any of it mainly for 


personal advantage? 


A. The answer was an emphatic no. 
C We are 


It is quite true that one little part of the earth cannot 
be freed from all forms of exploitation so long as the rest 
of the world is overshadowed by political and economic 
systems based on inequality and violence. They will also 
cast their long shadows upon the sacred spot of our earth. 
But, if in the hypothetical case of Poland, the Polish 
defenders could truthfully say to the German forces of 
occupation: ‘Here we are trying to build up a new order 
of life which is open to anyone to join. We do not look 
upon you as enemies and therefore our men never attempt- 
ed to shoot you back. The best among us laid down their 
lives, and we shall refuse to work under you if you try to 
harness us to your imperialistic machine. But if you, the 
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common people of Germany, wish to live with us and share 
our toils as equals, you are welcome” then the courage and 
determination of the martyrs and of the common Polish 
people would perhaps have touched their hearts, and made 
them think. And if that happened, the influence of the 


_ ideas with which they had so long been indoctrinated in 


their own land, would have been shaken to the bottom. 
Hitler’s heart might not have yielded to the bravery of the 
satyagrahis of Poland. But if his men had started think- 
ing, if they had acted in accordance with their new-born 
respect for the Polish people, then Hitler would have been 
isolated in his enterprise, and that would have constituted 
the victory of satyagraha. 

Something like this was done during the last World War in 
the showering of ‘white bombs’ or propaganda leaflets behind 
the enemy lines. But they did not act well enough, because 
while the common people of Germany were being bled and 
burnt to death by Allied bombers, the Germans felt in no 
mood to listen. The offensive of the Allies further strength- 
ened the solidarity of the German nation, even when many 
of them were not in sympathy with Facsist doctrines. In 
satyagraha there is no striking back; and this makes it 
possible for any moral appeal to evoke a sympathetic 
response. 

Satyagraha 

The chief aim in satyagraha is thus very much different — 
from that of war. In war, the aim is the imposition of the 
will of one upon another by means of punishment. In 
satyagraha the aim is to make the will of the satyagrahi 
prevail over the other by enlisting the co-operation of the 
erstwhile ‘enemy’. There is no victory nor defeat in 
satyagraha, for what prevails in the end becomes the joint 
will of both the contending parties. This state of affairs 
is brought about, as we have seen, not by striking the adver- 
sary, but by inviting punishment from him in the act of non- 
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co-operation with the system for which he stands at the 
beginning of the combat. 


Gandhi’s Non-violence 


Where lies the speciality of the Gandhian method? We 
know that in India there have been sects who have practised 
non-violence in the personal sphere of life in an almost 
extreme fashion. . Groups of perfected individuals have 
also acted together in course-of human history. This has 
been particularly so in the case of many Christian sects. But 
most of these sects, whether in India or abroad, have looked 


_ upon the introduction of non-violence in secular or political 


affairs as an impracticable dream. 

Gandhi's speciality lay in the fact that he acted through 
our national organization, the Indian National Congress, 
with imperfect individuals. They were to march along 
the road of satyagraha until they became more and more 
perfect. Gandhi's genius consisted in rescuing a tool from 
the private armoury of spiritual ‘aristocrats’ and in fashion- 
ing out of it a tool placed at the disposal of ny , for 
its effective defence. 

But how did Gandhi feel that non-violent resistance was 
possible even for the ordinary individual? The reason is 
simple. Whenever there is a crisis in life, when men are 
faced by the prospect of death, their reason generally ceases 
to act, and they give way to the herd instinct, which is part 
of man’s animal inheritance. If the front line does not 
crack in a violent warfare, the rear holds on. _It is the 
same in non-violent warfare. If the first line of satyagrahis 
is not routed, yet killed, this steels the hearts of those behind, 
and they also begin to act bravely even if the basis of their 
action is not reason but the instinct. 

Gandhi’s hope of collectivized non-violent _ resist- 
ance lay here. And here also was his greatest difference 


with the religious sects in India which practise non- 


violence. 
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Gandhi felt that war, in spite of its many merits, suffered 
from severe limitations. His aim was to make further 
progress in the art of warfare. He produced a tool which 
could be used by small nations as well as by big, by few men 
as well as by many, for the vindication of a just cause. His 
approach to the technique of satyagraha was experimental. 
He created no perfected tool, but one which was capable 
of application to different situations, different types of 
conflicts, in course of which it was likély to be perfected 
more and more through humanity’s growing experience in 
its application. That is the reason why he once said : 


“I have no set theory to go by. I have not worked 
out the science of Satyagraha in its entirety. You can join 
me in pay quest if it appeals to you and if you feel the call.” 

—Harijan, 27-5-1939, page 136. 


Racognizing that satyagraha was not inaction and that 
if true, it could never lead to static peace, he also said : 


“I am essentially a non-violent man, and I believe in 


war bereft of every 3 trace of violence.” 
—Harijan, 14-5-1938, page 115. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF INDO-KAMBUJA CULTURE 


By 


Dr. R. C. MAJUMDAR, M.A., PH.D. 


Ir is a well-known fact that Indian culture in all its 
aspects was introduced in Kambuja (modern Cambodia and 
Cochin-China) in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
and continued in full vigour for more than a thousand years. 
The mighty monuments whose ruins lie scattered all over 
the country, and a few of them like Angkor Vat that still 
remain intact, tell the tale of its past glory. But there is 
another very important source of information regarding the 


- nature of this culture which has not yet received the atten- 


tion it deserves. This is the extensive epigraphic material 
which is still preserved. Several hundreds of inscriptions, 
written in Sanskrit or in the native language Khmer, have 
already been published, and they throw considerable light 
on the various aspects of the civilisation that was developed 
in this distant land by the Indian colonists and had a luxu- 
riant growth like its tropical vegetation. 

Unfortunately, the rich epigraphic data have not been 
properly studied and are but little known to the public. 
Apart from the fact that they are of inestimable value in 
reconstructing the history and culture of the ancient Indian 
colony of Kambuja, they have an important bearing also on 
Indian history and culture. The Sanskrit inscriptions, for 
example, constitute an independent branch of Sanskrit litera- 
ture which, for quality as well as for quantity, richly deserves 
a critical study in the hands of Sanskritists in all countries. 
Besides, the interesting data which they contain concerning 
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the social and religious life of the people, throw very impor- 
tant side-light even upon the history of Indian culture. 
Indeed it would be hardly any exaggeration to say that the 
inscriptions of Kambuja should be regarded as an important 
source-material for the understanding of Indian civilisation 
in all its aspects. 

The indifference and ignorance of Indians in this field 
of study seem to be principally due to the fact that these 
inscriptions have been published in works written in French. 
To remove this difficulty and make the Kambuja inscriptions 
more easily accessible to Sanskritists in general, a complete 
collection of these, printed in Devanagari character and with 
notes and introductions in English, is under preparation*. 
For the purpose of giving the general public some idea of 
this publication, I propose to discuss here some important 
topics which may be considered of sufficient importance, even 
for the purpose of Indian history. 


Early Phases of Religious Ideas 


The oldest Hindu colony in Kambuja known so far, 
was established in the coastal regions of the south known 
as Lower Cochin-China. It is interesting to recall that the 
two other nations that established their authority in 
Cambodia in subsequent times, viz. the Annamites in the 
17th century and the French in the 19th, also first set foot 
on this coastal region and then gradually extended their 
power over the rest of the country. 

The Chinese accounts enable us to date the Indian 
colonisation in this region in the first century A.D. The 
same source informs us that the local people were at that 
time semi-savages, and both men and women went about 


naked. 


*It is being edited by me for the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 
More than 550 pages have already been printed and about 
100 pages more remain to be printed. The volume is expected to 
be out shortly. 
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The earliest epigraphic records of this Indian Colony, 
that have so far come to light, belong to the reigns of Jaya- 
varman and his son Rudra-varman, who ruled during the 
last quarter of the fifth and the first quarter of the sixth 
century A.D. ‘These inscriptions are three in number and 
have been found in Lower Cochin-China. An analysis of 
these inscriptions would give us an interesting idea of the 
first phase of culture resulting from Indian settlements in 
the region for about 400 years. It would be equally interest- 
ing to compare the data furnished by these three inscriptions 
with those of Indian epigraphs of the same period. 

All the three inscriptions are written in Sanskrit verses, 
the metres employed being Sardulavikridita in 11 verses, 
sloka in 2, and Vasantatilaka, Prthvi and Aupacchandasika 
in 1 each. Unfortunately two of the inscriptions are very 
much mutilated and most of their contents cannot be satis- 
factorily made out. 

The first inscription begins with an invocation to Visnu 
lying in Ksiroda-ocean on the Sesa-naga, protecting the three 
worlds in his kukst, and with a lotus springing from his navel. 
The acquaintance with Puranic mythology is further brought 
out by the comparison of the queen with Saci of Indra, 
Svaha of Agni and Rudrani of Hara, and the imagery that 
she was Sri incarnate. ‘The invocation of the second inscrip- 
tion is lost but was possibly similar, for it records the 
consecration of a foot-print of Visnu called Cakratirthasvamin. 
The third inscription contains an invocation of Buddha in 
two verses which lay special emphasis on his great compassion 
for the whole world and anxiety for its welfare. To complete 
the picture it may be added that the Indian monk Nagasena 
who was sent as an ambassador to China by king Jaya-varman, 
reported that the cult of Mahesvara, the god, who lives on 
the Motan hill, was the dominant cult of the country. This — 
is fully borne out by the preponderance of the Saiva faith in 
the inscriptions of the next century. 

The existence, side by side and in the same family, of 
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the followers of Siva, Visnu and Buddha, is thus the chief 
feature of the religious life. The worship of images was in 
vogue as a golden image of a god is referred to in the first 
record. More importance attaches to the worship of the 
foot-print of Visnu, referred to in the second. 

The dominance of the Brahmanas is echoed in these 
records. No. | refers to a village inhabited by Brahmanas, 
and No. 2 describes the priests as Brahmanas versed in the 
Vedas, Vedangas and Upavedas, and as being almost equal 
to the gods (amara-pratimaih). Even the Buddhist inscrip- 
tion contains an eulogy of the Brahmanas. The importance 
of the Buddhists is also indicated by reference to the Bauddha 
Arya-samgha. It appears from No. 2 that the Vaisnavas, 
called Bhagavatas, had also regular asramas. 

The imprecatory formula, preserved in No. 2 above, 
threatens the miscreants with Yama’s hell, but holds out as 
reward to the pious, the feet of Visnu (Visnoh paramam 
padam). In fine, a realisation of the evanescent character of 
life’s enjoyments, like water-bubbles, is cited as the main _ 
inspiration for religious works (No. l,v.5.). 

_ We may reasonably hold that it took about a century 
for Indian ideas to get a secure footing in the distant soil of 
Kambuja. In that case we may institute a fruitful compari- 
son between the data supplied by the three Kambuja 
inscriptions discussed above with the epigraphic material in 
India which may be referred to the 4th century A.D. It 
would appear that the one does not suffer in comparison with 
the other in regard to the picture. of religious life that it 
unfolds to us. On the other hand I cannot immediately 
recall to my mind any Indian epigraph of the 4th century 
A.D. laying stress on the study of the Vedas, Vedangas and 
Upavedas. 

Reference has been made above to the worship of the 
footprint of Visnu, which is quite well-known in India. But 
we also find mention of the foot-print of Siva being held 
equally sacred. We learn from a record that a pious 
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Brahmana consecrated the representation of a foot-print of 


_ Siva and a cistern for the ablution of the god, on the top of 


a hillock. In the year 526 Saka (—604 A.D.) the representa- 
tion of the divine foot-print was surrounded by a brick wall. 
The human figure of Siva was also quite well-known. _A fine 
image of Siva and Parvati, with the latter seated on the left 
thigh of the god, was installed in the year 535 Saka - 
(=613 A.D.). The references to linga are numerous. . 

The different sects also made their influence felt in this 
distant region. Reference has been made above to the 
Bhagavatas. An inscription dating from about the middle of 
the 7th century A.D. refers to a god Sri-Trailokyasara and 
to a sacrificer versed in the rites of the Paficaratra sect. — 

The Pasupatas make their appearance as early as in the 
6th century A.D. An inscription of this period refers to an 
endowment to god Siva, managed by the Pasupatas, and made 
by their dcarya, named Vidyapuspa, well versed in grammar 
and philosophy. After wandering to many holy places, he 
was directed in a dream by the god Sankara, and established 
a linga on the Tungisa-parvata. This god was known as 
Tungiéa even in later times. 

Two other interesting phases of religious life were the 


existence, side by side, of gods with indigenous names, and 


elaborate arrangements made for the worship of divine 
images in temples with the help of rich endowments. The 
following summary of an inscription throws interesting light 
on both these points. | 
The inscription begins with the date 533 Saka and 
enumerates the gift of 7 slaves, 60 bulls, 2 buffaloes, 10 she- 
goats, 40 coconut trees and some paddy fields to (the god) 
Kpofi Kamratan Afi; 7 slaves, 20 bulls, women who take to 
religious life, a person for fixing holy days, flowers, and 
perfumes to the god Mahaganapati. 
Another gift to a god whose name has disappeared and 
whose property was amalgamated with that of another god 
named Kamratan Tem Krom, comprises 7 dancing girls, 11 
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songstresses, 4 players on Vind (lyre), Kaijan (Khafijani ?) 
and rahv (?), 57 slaves for the paddy field, 100 bulls, 20 
buffaloes, paddy fields in various localities, and a kitchen- 
garden. Then follows the list of names. The names of 
the dancing girls were Ca (a ?)rumati, Priyasena, Arunamati, 
Madanapriya, Samarasena and Vasantamallika (the name of 
the seventh not mentioned). The musicians were called 
Tanvangi, Gunadhari, Dayitavati, Sarangi, Payodhari, 
Ratimati, Stanottari, Rativindu, Manovati, Sakhipriya, 
Madhurasena, Gandhini and Vinayavati. The names of the 
slaves and servants are mostly indigenous with a few excep- 
tions, such as Sivadasa, Bhagya-prasada, Jyestha-varman, 
Dasami and Maijijari. In conclusion reference is made to 
the gift of Acarya Kandin to (god) Maniévara. 

Reference has been made in this record to the ‘women 
who take to religious life’ as being given to the temples. 
The expression in Khmer literally means “females who 
enter into religion for the sacrificer (yajamana) of the god”. 
Although the exact meaning is not quite clear, it is not 
difficult to recognise in them the “devadasis” of Indian 
temples. I do not think there is any reference to this class 
in Indian inscriptions of such early period. This raises the 
question whether this custom originated in India or was 
derived from contact with countries where moral laxity of 
this types among females is known to have prevailed in more 
obnoxious form even in later times. 

The personal names of dancing and musician girls, 
laying of great stress on their physical charms, are very 
interesting relics of the fashions of old times of which we 
have no exact counterpart in Indian literary records. ‘The 
existence of the Indian and indigenous names among these 
and the slaves, both male and female, raises an important 
issue. It may be supposed, on the analogy of known ins- 
tances, that Indian colonists occupied higher ranks and were 
not likely to be included in these low professions or status 
in life. This would mean that the indigenous people, or 
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those who were born of their union with the Indians, bore 
the purely Indian names. At- the same time indigenous 
names never went out of use. The Kambuja inscriptions 
have preserved many hundreds of personal names. A list 
of all the Indian names would be both interesting and ins- 
tructive. An analysis of the proportion of Indian and in- 
digenous names in the various official ranks and walks of 
life would also throw a welcome. light on the degree of 
Indianization in Kambuja Society. 
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THE RELIGION OF GURU NANAK 
By 


SARDAR SARDUL SINGH CAVEESHAR 


History tells us how political boundaries that circums- 
cribe a family or a tribe, a district or a province, fell down 
one by one. We do not hear much of tribes and districts 
as politically independent units ; we only talk of nations and 
countries when we talk of the various political sections of 
humanity. The next step in political progress will be the 
levelling down of national landmarks and the establish- 
ment of an international commonwealth. The formation 
of the League of Nations and of the United Nations 
Organisation point to that direction. Much of this political 
unity has been brought about by the mechanical devices 
introduced in the system of communications ; distances have 
been annihilated bringing nations and countries near to 
each other as never before. 

Similar is the tendency in the sphere of religion. We 
have advanced from tribal religions to regional and national 
religions, and from national religions to international reli- 
gions, and from international religions to common religious 
platforms meant to bring together all the various religions 
of the world. | 

We have still the example of tribal religions in the 
backward tracts of Asia, Africa and Australia. Regional 
and national religions are represented by Judaism, Hindu- 
ism and Zoroastrianism. Islam, Buddhism and Christianity 
are the examples of international religions which have 
levelled down the boundaries of nations and countries. 
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GURU NANAK 


With two chief disciples, Mardana (a Muslim, seated) and Bala (a Hindu, 
standing). From an old Painting in possession of the writer of the article 


J 


The chief shrine of the Sikhs—The golden ‘Temple of Amritsar in East 
» Punjab, a town which got its name from the “Lake (sar) of Immortality 
(Amrit)” around the Temple 


The Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb (d. 1707), a religious bigot, destroyed the chief Hindu shrine 
of Banaras, the Visvanatha Temple and erected on the spot this Mosque, to which the Hindus 
have given the name “Banner of Venimadhava” (Riverside Vishnu). It is reverentially visited 
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Historically the next step is bound to be, on the example of | 
the League of Nations and the United Nations Organisa- 
tion, a common religious platform for all the religions of 
the world. 

Guru Nanak who lived in the latter part of the 15th 
century, was the first earnest religious thinker who put 
before the world the idea of having a universal religion 
based on the conception of Fatherhood of God and Brother- 
hood of Mankind. He deliberately laid the foundations 
of a movement that was to unite the whole of humanity on 
these two fundamentals, whatever opinions or prejudices 
people in general might have, on account of inherited 
traditions or physical environments, regarding other 
religious or philosophic ideas. 

It was later that a desire for propaganda and also as 
a reply to the religious persecution by the fanatic rulers of 
the day turned the Sikhs into a well-defined, compact com- 
munity, distinguishing it from those around them. But 
all this was an after-growth. The real purpose for which 
Guru Nanak and his successors worked was the historical 
necessity of bringing, on the question of religion, the whole of 
mankind on one common platform without any distinction 
of creed or religion. 

Guru Nanak was pre-eminently the prophet of unity 
and peace. His efforts at creating an atmosphere for world 
reconciliation and world unity were far in advance of the 
age in which he lived. He is generally regarded as a 
religious reformer. No doubt, the reforms introduced by 
him in the sphere of ‘religion were of great importance, but 
his contribution to unity and toleration in the world of 
religion was of even greater importance. 

Guru Nanak did not want to convert persons from one 
religion to the other. He wanted Hindus and Muslims to — 
be true to their religion. At the same time he wanted to 
establish a brotherhood common to all religions for the 
worship of God and the service of mankind. He wanted 
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all those who believed in God and His worship in the service 
of mankind to come together, stand on one common plat- 
form, and help each other by their experience and achieve- 
ments. 

The word Sikh is derived from Sanskrit sisya, meaning 
a disciple or learner. In Sikh vocabularly it means a person 
whose mental and spiritual attitude towards the world is 
ever that of a student ; ever open-minded, ever ready to 
learn and improve. 

The idea of discipleship is as old as religion or even 
learning itself. But it was reserved for Guru Nanak and 
the other Sikh Gurus to make a religion of it. It is the 
contribution of the Sikh Gurus to the history of human 
thought and religious ideas that it is the primary and most 
sacred duty of man to be ever vigilant and in a receptive 
mood to learn and imbibe from all quarters what is best 
spiritually, morally, mentally and physically. And this spirit 
is not to be a sort of grace or a side-accomplishment ; it 
was to be man’s main and only goal on earth. 

Every earnest person is a learner or disciple all his life. 
He is to learn of truth from every source. He is to join 
and work together with all those, of whatever creed or race, 
who are in search of divine truth and divine love. Sikhism, 
the religion of the disciples, is thus a platform for all those 
who were learners, who were seekers after truth. Let them 
be Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Buddhists, Jews or Zoroas- 
trians, Sikhism was to be the link that joined them together 
in their search for truth ; a sort of fraternity or religious 
guild established for the promotion of love of God and 
service of mankind. 

It was, indeed, fortunate that Guru Nanak was born in 
a country and at a time well suited for general rapproche- 
ment between classes and creeds, between countries and 
nations. At the end of the fifteenth century India was 
politically quite a weak unit. But her very weakness was 
a blessing in disguise as it made her a centre and meeting- 
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place of almost all the great cultures and nations of the 


world. It was here in India that the three great civiliza- 


tions which had at the time all the world under their sway, 
met on a common platform. The Hindu culture had given 
birth to Brahmanism, Jainism, and Buddhism ; the Hebrew 
civilisation was at the base of Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam. In the sixteenth century, under the great Mughals, 
both the streams met on the plains of the Indus and the 
Ganges to come to terms with each other and enrich the 
Indian soil with their union. To these two cultures was 
added the Greek culture through the Persian Shias and 
South Indian Christians. Thus it was in India that East 
and West met to merge their individuality into a united 
common goal. 

This effort at unity was not superficial. We have only 
to look to the religious discussions held in the court of 
Akbar the Great, to realise its seriousness and inner signi- 
ficance. There was no important religion or sect, eastern 
or western, that was not represented at the debates in the 
Ibadat Khana, the Hall of Worship, at Fatehpur Sikri, and 
the discussions were held, not as an intellectual pastime, but 
with a view that a common religion and a common culture, 
based on all the religions and cultures of the world, might 
be evolved as a definite result. 

There was to be found in the India of the Mughals a 
clash of ideas, a clash of cultures and a clash of races. But 
the world cannot be welded into one organic whole without 
a common beating-ground somewhere, without a rubbing- 
off of angularities in some convenient place. There was 
no country in the world better suited for this purpose than 
the India of the Mughals. 

Guru Nanak saw the true significance of the religious 
conflict that raged around him. Fanaticism, mis-called 
religion, was at the bottom of the whole trouble. He raised 
his voice against it and resolved to fight it out. He was 
not against any religion ; he did not criticise any faith ; but 
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he was strong in his invectives against religions and faiths 
warring against each other on account of local prejudices 
and general ignorance. He believed in worship and prayer, 
but he was against the mere external forms of religion that 
had no life. Buddhism or Brahmanism, Christianity or 
Islam, were not good or bad in themselves ; it was those 
who followed these religions that made them good or bad. 
Buddhists or Hindus, Christians or Muslims, were to be 
praised or blamed for what they were worth, for what they 
did for mankind. Not belief and profession, but life and 
action were regarded by him as high or low, good or bad. 
His universal religion was based on universal love and 
universal faith. It was beyond the limits of warring faiths 
and sects, beyond the limits of dogmas and creeds. 

To what particular faith a person belonged was im- 
material for Guru Nanak ; he wanted only to know how one 
conducted oneself in one’s dealings with others. He preached 
that the whole of the human race should have one common 
religion. That religion was not to be this creed or that 
creed; it should transcend all religious prejudices and 
sectarian antagonism. The whole of the human race was 
to be brought within one common fold, not by converting 
men of one religion to‘another, but by following what was 
true and good in all the religions and faiths. 

It was not surprising therefore, that when Guru Nanak 
passed away, no one could say what religion he professed. 
Hindus wanted to cremate his body according to their cus- 
tom, while the Muslims were anxious to bury it according 
to their own law and usage. Even today those who study his 
teachings cannot definitely say to what particular religion 
he belonged. In the second decade of the present century, 
in a session of the Punjab Historical Society, a Sikh gentle- 
man read a paper on the life and teachings of Guru Nanak. 
The meeting was held at Simla and was attended by Hindus, 
Sikhs, Christians and Muslims alike. . After the lecture was 
over, a Hindu leader of repute stood up and said that the 
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speaker was wrong in not mentioning that Guru Nanak was 
a Hindu reformer. A Muslim aristocrat retorted that the 
Hindu gentleman was wrong in calling Nanak a Hindu; the 
Guru in his opinion, was a Muslim. The British Lieutenant- 
Governor who presided over the meeting, in summing up 
the proceedings, said that both the gentlemen were wrong; 
as far as he could judge, Guru Nanak was a Christian. 

The controversy as regards Guru Nanak’s religion will 
continue as long as we do not change our view-point to under- 
stand the great teacher. In him every one could find what 
was best in one’s own religion; the Guru’s religion was the 
religion of humanity; it encompassed all the true faiths in 
its sacred fold. 

As the new religion was born of the impact of East and 
West, it was considered pre-eminently fit to be the future 
religion of the world; it was considered specially suited to 
India because a Sikh meant to be a reformed Hindu and a 
reformed Muslim. In the beginning both the Hindus and 
the Muslims took part in propagating its teaching as if it was 
their own religion. Guru Nanak laid the foundations of the 
Sikh Religion as a universal religion. By simplifying reli- 
gion and basing it on universal principles of Love of God, 
Love of Humanity, and earnestness in self-development and 
self-culture, he put before the world an ideal which he 
thought must be followed by the whole of humanity for 
world peace and world happiness. 

Guru Arjun, the fifth Guru of the Sikhs, and the com- 
piler of the Sikh Scriptures, was once asked what was the best 
religion of the world. His reply was: 

“The best of all the religions was Remembrance of God 
and Righteous Action.” 

Sikhism, the religion of the Sikh Gurus, is an inter- 
pretation of this pious and practical formula. Man must - 
love God and base all his actions on this Love. Love of God 
is the first necessity of man’s life, but this love must make 
him a man of action. Not asceticism but active life, life of 
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righteous action is to be the guiding principle of all his 
activities. 

It was believed, and it is sometimes still believed, that 
love of God and love of the world do not go together. Sikh- 
ism was a reply to this old objection. A Sikh was to be both 
a Bhakta, a man devoted to God and a hero, the man of 
action. He was to be both a soldier and a saint. The more 
the love of God in one’s heart, the more was one to serve 
the world with righteous action. 

According to the Sikh Gurus, it was these two princi- 
ples, love of God and love of mankind through righteous 
action that could end the whole strife of creeds and religions, 
of nations and races, of man and man, that formed such an 
ugly chapter in the history of the human race. 

For re-teaching the gospel of universal brotherhood, a 
new prophet and a new hero was necessary. Guru Nanak 
and Guru Govind Singh eminently fulfilled that position. 
They put before the world ideals in thought and action that 
could bring the whole of mankind on one common platform 
for its uplift and regeneration. 

The ancient seers of India who expressed their ideas in 
the Upanishads in their highest moments of light and inspi- 
ration, evolved the idea that God was in all and all were in 
God, and that the best minds all over the world thought alike 
in matters spiritual and divine. But these were ideas 
reserved for the sage and the philosopher and had currency 
only in the hermitage and cloister. It was Guru Nanak and 
other teachers of the Bhakta or Mystic School, who brought 
out this idea from the seclusion of the forests and academies 
to every one’s hearts and home. What was formerly the 
property of a few gifted persons was now made available in 
popular language which everybody could understand and 
make use of in his daily life. Spiritual truths which were 
regarded as secrets for the select few were now required to be 
practised in daily life by the prince and the peasant, by the 
artist and the artisan, by the soldier and the merchant alike. 


THE PALI LANGUAGE 
By 


Pror. Dr. NALINAKSHA DUTT, M.A., D.LITT. (PARIS) 


THE word “Pali” denotes the original texts which were 
taken to Ceylon (cf. Palimattam idhanitam). It does not 
occur in the Nikayas. In Sanskrit it means a row, a series, 
and this form of use of the word ‘pali’ is found in the Jatakas 
and other post-Canonical texts. Some scholars have tried to 
show that ‘Pali’ is derived from ‘Palli’—village, and as such 
it denoted the dialect of the common people of the village. 
This, however, is wholly conjectural, if not erroneous. An 
attempt has also been made to establish that ‘Pali’ is derived 
from ‘‘Pataliputra” by dropping the letter ‘ta’ on the analogy 
that the Greeks used the term Palibothra for Pataliputra. 
This is also a far-fetched hypothesis and not worth much 
credence. 

Buddhaghosa, the greatest exponent of the Tripitaka, 
used the word ‘Pali’ in the sense of the original texts as dis- 
tinguished from the Afthakatha (commentary). Hence, 
~ “Pali” was not the name of a dialect or language. Buddha- 
ghosa and other writers of his time referred to the language 
of ‘Pali’ (= original texts) as “Magadhabhasa” or ‘“‘Mila- 
bhasa”, hence by the expression “Pali language” one should 
understand it as the language of the original texts which 
were taken to Ceylon. European scholars who took up the 
study of these texts in the latter half of the 19th century 
coined the word “Pali” as the name of the language used in 
the Buddhist texts found in Ceylon, and so this denotation 
has got world wide currency today, and by “Pali language” 
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we mean at present the language used in the Tripitaka of 
Burma, Ceylon and Siam. 


Home of Pali 


Strangely enough the word ‘Pali’ is not found in any 
Prakrit grammar, nor is there any reference to it in any 
Brahmanical or Jaina text, not even in any Buddhist Sans- 
krit text, although the Lalitavistara furnishes us with a long 
list of dialects. Hence, it is pretty difficult to locate the home 
of Pali with any certainty. A band of very learned scholars 
worked hard to assign a home to this language, and their 
efforts have yielded three or four theories, all well docu- 
mented and apparently sound. The doyen of Pali studies, 
Dr. Rhys Davids, held the opinion that Buddha was a Kosalan 
and his religious activities were confined to Kosala (in Uttar 
Pradesh) and Magadha (in Bihar). Hence the medium of 
Buddha’s preachings must have been a Kosalan dialect which 
had become the lingua franca of Kosala and Magadha. This 
dialect may be called as the Old Ardha-magadhi, in order to 
distinguish it from the Jaina Prakrit, Ardhamagadhi. This 
Old Ardha-magadhi dialect has not been preserved in any 
text but its traces are found in the Asokan inscriptions and 
in the Pali scriptures which were derived from the sayings 
of Buddha in Old Ardha-magadhi. Many distinguished 
Pali scholars do not accept this view of Dr. Rhys Davids and 
are divided in their opinion about the home of Pali. 

Broadly speaking, one group of scholars would locate 
the home of Pali in Magadha (Bihar) and Kalinga (Orissa) 
on the basis of some agreement between Pali and Magadhi 
as also between Pali and the Dhauli and Jaugada versions 
of the Asokan inscriptions. ‘The other group of scholars 
traced a greater agreement of Pali with Paisaci, a Western 
and North-western dialect as also with the Girnar version 
of the Asokan inscriptions. The former group of scholars 
argue that the Pali Tripitaka was taken to Ceylon along the 
eastern coast of India while the latter group contend that 
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Mahinda, the propagator of Buddhism in Ceylon, was a 
native of Vidisa, a place near Ujjayini, and that he preferred 
his native language to Magadhi and carried the Pali Tripi- 
taka to Ceylon. Most of the modern Pali scholars accept 
the latter view and attribute the home of Pali to Ujjayini. 
This view is also corroborated by the fact that the Thera- 
vada sect which adopted the Pali Pitakas as its scriptures 
made Kausambi-Ujjayini its principal centre, and it is this 
particular sect which attained prominence in Ceylon and 
made the Mahavihara of Anuradhapura its chief rendezvous. 


Pali: A Refined Language 


According to the present day philologists, Pali is neither 
the Old Ardha-magadhi nor a Magadhabhasa. It is a highly 
grammatical language and could never have been a dialect 
of the common people. There are several grammars for the 
proper comprehension of this language. Of these, the one 
written by Kaccayana is the oldest and is based mostly on 
the Sanskrit grammar Kdtantra of Sarvavarman. The 
Katantra was commented upon by a few Buddhist writers 
and was held in high esteem by Buddhists of the pre-Chris- 
tian eras. Orthodox Buddhists hold that ‘Pali’ is the 
Suddha (refined) Magadhabhasa as Samskyta is regarded as 
the refined form of the old Sanskrit language. Though 
Buddha preferred the language of the common people to 
that of the learned and directed his disciples to study the 
scriptures in their own language (sakdya niruttiyd), the 


learned disciples, many of whom were deeply versed in - 


Brahmanic lore, developed a polished language similar to 
Sanskrit out of a very old Prakrit in —- Buddha delivered 
his discourses. 


Buddhavacana in more than one Language 
As Buddha wanted his disciples to learn his norm in 
their own languages, there must have developed soon after 
Buddha’s demise different collectigns of Buddha’s sayings in 
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different provincial dialects. There were very likely a 
Pitaka in the Eastern dialect, another in the Western, and 
a third in the North-Western. The Pitaka in the Eastern 
dialect was in a Prakrit not yet discovered but probably 
similar to the Prakrit used in the Asokan inscription of the 
east, while the Pitaka in the Western dialect was in Paisaci 
or Sauraseni, the refined and revised form of which is Pali, 
and the third in the North-Western dialect prevalent around 
Mathura and Gandhara, a form of Sanskrit with Prakrit mix- 
tures, known as Buddhist Sanskrit, found in the Tripitakan 
texts discovered in Nepal, Central Asia and Gilgit. All these 
versions agree substantially and even verbatim in many pas- 
sages indicating thereby that all the versions were derived from 
a common original which were probably handed down by a 
few generations of disciples (Bhanakas) directly from Buddha. 

From the above account it may be concluded that 
Buddha preached in a Magadha-Kosalan dialect and a collec- 
tion of Buddha’s sayings was made in that dialect in the 
First Council. In the following two centuries, this dialect 
underwent appreciable changes, and by Asoka’s time, the 
dialect prevalent in Kosala-Magadha was very likely the 
Prakrit used in the Asokan inscriptions. In the Bhabri 
Edict, Asoka recommended seven discourses of Buddha to 
the monks for special attention. The titles of these 
discourses have been traced but not without difficulty 
in the Pali Pitaka and it is evident from these titles 
that the Pitaka containing the discourses was not in Pali, 
but in a dialect allied to Pali. In ‘the Nagarjunikonda ins- 
criptions (near Guntur in Madras) there are names of 
Nikayas which are akin to Pali, e.g. Digha-Majhima-Nikaya- 
dhara, Samyuta-bhanaka, etc. but no more information is 
available regarding the language of the Nikayas popular 
among the Andhras. 


Time of Compilation of the Pali Canon 
If the view that the home of Pali was at Kausambi- 
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Ujjayini be accepted, we have to assume that the Tripitaka 
was read there in Paisaci or Sauraseni in the pre-Asokan 
period. In the Tibetan tradition also it is stated that the 
Theravadins preserved their Pitaka in Paigaci. This tradi- 
tion finds corroboration in the researches of Grierson and 
other reputed scholars. The fact that in the Pali Pitaka, 
there is no reference to Asoka nor to any place to which 
Buddhism was propagated in the Asokan period, leads us to 
place the compilation of the Pali Canon a little earlier than 
the reign of Asoka. If Mahinda be given the credit of 
taking the Pali Canon to Ceylon, we have got to assume that 
the Pali Canon had already taken shape during the reign of 
Asoka. 


Floral Design on stone, Dhamek Stipa, Sarnath 
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THE DANCES OF BURMA AND THE INDIAN NATYA 
By 


Pror. Dr. MANOMOHAN GHOSH, M.A., PH.D. 


THoucH there has been no dearth of writings on 
the dance and drama of Burma, these do not yet seem 
to have sufficiently impressed the outside world. It may 
be that rice, teak and petroleum, for which this country is 
principally known abroad, have overshadowed the artistic 
genius which its people have displayed for several cen- 
turies in their very charming dances and many beautiful 
handicrafts. 

We have come to know for the first time of the excel- 
lence of the Burmese dance after Rabindranath Tagore 
visited Rangoon on his way to China. During his short 
stay in the Burmese capital, the principal citizens as well as 
public bodies vied with one another to do honour to the 
great poet-philosopher by offering him addresses of welcome 
and holding entertainments of suitable kind. It was in 
course of one of these functions that Tagore witnessed the 
Pwe dance which is a national institution of the land. He 
was invited for the purpose in an aristocratic Burmese family 
where two young girls danced before the august visitor to 
their country. Their performance delighted the poet im- 
mensely. The great Indian artist Nandalal Bose who then 
accompanied him, was also very highly impressed by the 
charm and delicacy of the dance. And as soon as it was 
known that the Pwe dance had pleased the poet and his party 
very greatly, they began to receive more invitations to wit- 
ness the same than they had time to accept. They could 
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however be at a few more of these performances — the 
best professional dancers appeared. 

But the poet did not enjoy them as much as he did the 
first performance before him by the two amateur girls. It 
may be mentioned here that the present writer too saw in 
Calcutta a specimen of the Pwe dance. Even if it was done 
by a professional artist of the ordinary class, it was not less 
attractive for that reason, and one could well understand 
from the same the great aesthetic value of the performance 
of this kind. But what in Tagore’s eyes, gave to the ama- 
teur girls an advantage over the virtuosi, was the evident 
unsophisticated grace of their performance which was un- 
touched by the comparatively low taste of common specta- 
tors. In ancient India too, education of girls of noble 
families, included among other things dance and music, and 
even princesses occasionally danced. Hence the love of 
this art noticed among the Burmese ladies, in view of the 
country’s proximity and long association with India, may be 
said to show unmistakably how one common culture works 
in the two nations, Burmese and Indian. The former being 
politically free till the late eighties of the last century, has 
kept up her traditional dances living among ladies, while in 
North India the baneful institution of purdah arising 

~during Muslim rule, compelled women of rank to abandon 

their dances. It goes to the credit of Rabindranath Tagore 
who after his visit to the south-east Asian countries like 
Burma, Malay and Java at once realised the importance of 
women’s dance in the national life, that this has not only 
been revived in Northern India but has also been given a 
new impetus throughout the entire country. 

For a more positive evidence regarding the connexion 
of the Pwe dance with India, one has only to look up ancient 
Burmese history. In 802 A.D. one deputation of Pyu 
(Chinese P‘iao) from Northern Burma accompanied a mis- 
sion to the Chinese court at Hsi-nan-fu. It was led by 
Shunant’o, the son of the chief of Nanchao. The Pyu re- 
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tinue sang before the Chinese Emperor songs containing 
Sanskrit words and rendered them into dance. This per- 
formance which according to the historians was a Pwe dance, 
pleased the Chinese Emperor so much that he bestowed to 
Shunant’o and his father, minor offices of the court. The 
foregoing account occurring in the Chinese official annals 
and in a poem written by some imperial secretary, shows 
clearly how deeply Indian music and Natya influenced the 
culture of North Burma in the 8th century. The extant of 
this influence cannot surely be explained except on the 
assumption of a long past history behind it. © 

Being allied to the ancient Indian Natya, the dances of 
Burma are not what are usually understood by the word. 
They may better be called ‘ballet’—a term by which some 
western writers have characterised them. Even if this art 
taken from India has undergone some changes due to Burma’s 
own native genius, its original character will be still easily 
recognisable to a student of the Ndatyasastra. The Pwe 
dances connected with the Nat cult which may not be later 
than the 7th century, will further demonstrate the affinity 
of such dances with the Indian Natya. It will be very con- 
venient to take up the most popular Thagya Nat in this 
connection. Some specialists have identified him with Indra, 
under the name of Sakra. From them we learn that, accord-~ 
ing to an old Burmese work named the Mahagita Medanigyan 
(Skt. Mahdagita Medini- ?) Thagya Nat is the representa- 
tive of the king of the Thagyas and lives on the summit of 
Myimmo-daung (= Mount Meru). He calls himself the 
king of the Four dvipas surrounded by the Seven Encircling 
Seas and the Seven Ranges of Mountains (of the Puranic 
Cosmogony of India). And like the Vedic god Varuna he 
watches over the good and the bad, rewarding the former 
and punishing the latter. The well-known Water Festival 
held in the Burmese New Year’s Day when Thagya Nat is 
supposed to make his annual visit to earth from heaven, may 
be considered a variant of the Indra-dhvaja festival which is 
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spmetimes referred to in ancient Sanskrit literature. Dances 
and songs in honour of the rains or the rain god (e.g. the 
Kajari) are still in vogue in some parts of North India. 
During the festival of Thagya Nat, a large shed is erected 
and in it various kinds of plays are acted. While these are 
going on, enter the women worshippers of the Nat, dressed 
alike as men in ornamental bordered waist-cloths, broad- 
sleeved jackets, and white shawls thrown over their shoulders, 
with shells in the right hand and young springs of the thabye 
in the left. They step forward in a graceful manner and 


standing upright, chant the Nat-than which consists of a des- - 


cription of Thagya Nat by himself. ‘Then the music strikes 
up, and the ceremony concludes with the vigorous dancing 
of the Nat-inspired women. Considering all these facts it 
may be permissible to look for the origin of the Pwe dance 
in India which had dances and dramas as early as the 6th 
century before Christ, if not earlier still. 

The original connexion between the Burmese drama 
and the Indian Natya becomes clearer still when we come to 
later specimens of the former. In spite of its early and long 
dependence on the religious ritual, the Burmese drama 
gradually moved towards assuming a distinct art form of the 
secular type. But still it is possibly not a drama of the 
western kind. Just like its ancient Indian prototype (the 
Natya) it consists of “dancing, singing and instrumental 
music, the modulation of the vocal expression being much 
more subtle and intense than the expression of the features, 
while gesture is restricted to the conventional postures of 
dance.”” And as in the major types of the ancient Indian 
plays, the usual scene of the Burmese drama is the palace, 
and the members are the royalty and their upper and the 
lower subordinates. The hero and the heroine are princes 
and princesses, their retinue courtiers and the court jester 
(Skt. Vidiisaka). In some of these as in the Indian Natya, 
sometimes demigods or nymphs also appear in principal 
roles, 
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The. stage and the sceneries of the Burmese drama are 
very simple and commonplace. In this regard it is com- 
.parable to the modern Indian folk-dramas like the Bengali 
4atra, which goes back to the ancient Indian Natya. The 
Burmese temporary theatre is built with bamboo, and its 
‘roof is covered with straw or dried grass, but the interior of 
‘it is covered with gorgeously coloured silk and other stuff. 
The stage of the theatre is the ground, generally spread with 
mats and occupies its centre. On the two sides and in the 
front, bamboo platforms are raised for the more distinguished 
spectators. The ordinary people squat on the mats spread 
over places kept vacant between the stage and the bamboo 
platforms. The stage is illuminated with lights consisting 
of earthen pots full of cotton-seeds soaked in petroleum and 
occasionally replenished with oil. The orchestra is accom- 
modated back of the stage, and behind it is the tiring room 
where the actors and actresses take up or change their 
costumes. 

_ As in the ancient Indian plays of major types, religious 
‘or moral ideas underlie most of the Burmese dramas. A 
number of (Buddhist) Jataka stories such as, Vessantara, 
‘Mahosadha and Janaka, have been given dramatic form. 
Sometimes plays are written about the heroes of the ancient 
‘Burmese history. The conquest of Thaton by Anawrahta, 
an llth century king of Pagan, is one of such themes very 
popular among the Burmese playwrights. Sometimes the 
Indian Ramayana in an adapted form has been laid under 
contribution by them. It has been mentioned before that 
the ancient Indian fairy tales are also made the basis of plays. 
One such work has appeared in Indian literature in no less 
than three distinct versions. The underlying plot of this 
drama is briefly as follows: 

The king Pinjala (Skt. Paficala) who ruled over a part 
of Jambudvipa, one day, called together his ministers to seek 
their approval for annointing his son Thudanu (Skt. 
Sudhanu) as the Crown-prince, and was readily supported 
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by them. But in the mean time Thudanu in his dream fell 
in love with a nymph and was in utter distress. : 

The seven daughters of Dum-raja (Skt. Dharma-raja) 
who was the king of nymphs and dwelt in the Silver Moun- © 
tain, one day, came down for sports to a lake in a forest and 
was seen by a hunter named Mojalinda (Skt. Mucilinda). 
The hunter thought that if by any means he could catch 
hold’ of one of these nymphs she would make an excellent 
wife for. Thudanu the Prince. With this idea he procured 
from Pamuka (Skt. Pavaka ?)a magic noose with which he 
captured a nymph. She whose name was Dayaminayu (Skt. 
Dhyamitayu ?) very reluctantly submitted to her fate and was © 
quickly wedded to the mortal Prince Thudanu. But after- 
wards she gradually came to love the Prince very. deeply. 
Shortly after her marriage when Dayaminayu was enciente, 
the kingdom of Thudanu’s father was attacked by the people 
Ujin (Skt. Ujjayini). The king Pinjala ordered his son to 
fight the invaders and he was at once ready to go out. But 
at the time of his taking leave of Dayanunayu, she was over- 
come with deep sorrow for the imminent sepraration. But 
Thudanu consoled her and assured her of her safe return. 
It was, however, of no avail and the er at once 
fell into a swoon. 

While he was still fighting the enemies ‘Thudanu came 
to learn that Dayaminayu was delivered of a son, and he was 
very pleased. But in the meanwhile the king Pinjala had 
a very bad dream. He then called a soothsayer for inter- 
preting it and suggesting a remedy. Mok (Skt. Mohaka), 
the royal soothsayer who was an old enemy of Thudanu, 
took this opportunity to have his vengeance. He told the 
king that a very dark future awaited him and it could be 
stopped only if his daughter-in-law Dayaminayu together 
with hundred goats were sacrificed to a cult deity (Nat). 
The talk about a very dark future so much unnerved the 
old king that he agreed to have his son’s beloved wife sacri- 
ficed. When she came to know of this sad fate of hers, 
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Dayaminayu bade a very pitiful farewell to her baby son in 
the cradle and managed to escape to her father’s realm. 
While hurrying to Silver Mountain, she gave to a Sannyasi 


_ she met on the way, her ring and some charms to be given to 
her husband who might pursue her. 


_ Returning to his palace after his victory, Thudanu was 
extremely sad to learn all that had occurred. He imme- 
diately set out to search for Dayaminayu. On the way he 
soon saw the Sannyasi whom his wife had met. On receiv- 
ing from him the ring and the charms the Prince Thudanu 
after many adventures reached the royal palace of Silver 


_ Mountain. But Dum-raja would not give his daughter to 


Thudanu before he proved his worth by performing many 
feats of strength and cleverness. ‘The last of these feats was 
as follows: All the seven daughters of the king, kept behind 
a screen, put out their fingers one by one, and Thudanu 
was to recognize his wife from amongst them. Luckily the 
Prince succeeded in this and was happily reunited with 
Dayaminayu. | 

The Bengali drama named Rajata-giri-nandini (The 
Daughter of the Silver Mountain) written in 1874 by 
Yogendra Chandra Ghosh was based on this story taken from 
its English version. But in 1909 Jyotirindranath Tagore 
(an elder brother of Rabindranath) in his Rajatagiri (The 
Silver Mountain) gave a Bengali translation of the original 
Burmese drama with the same story at its basis. In 1918 


_Kshirode Prasad Vidyavinode, the popular playwright of 


Bengal adopted this story for his opera named Kinnari (The 
Songstress Nymph) which was an immense success on the 
Calcutta stage. It is just possible that Burma has many such 
plays which may be translated into Indian languages for not 
only giving pleasure to readers as well as to play-goers, but 
also to revive the cultural ties which bind India to the people 
of Burma for nearly two milleniums if not more. 
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By 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
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Tue Kandyan Dance in Ceylon I did see. 

It seemed to me, | 
} That sal-trees from their root-chains breaking free, 
a Rushed forth drunk with the wine of liberty, 
Sending sky-high uproarious shouts of glee! 


* 


Their hurtling branches to the whirlwind say: 

Nay, nay again, oh nay! 

No barriers and no bondage shall we brook, 
Behind we shall not look. 


For us no tender passion, dream-entwined, 
No leaves a-quiver, swaying in the wind, 
But kindling sacrificial fires always. 


* 


The sea-waves asked them: Is there any one 
-. Within whose veins my rolling rhythms run? 
‘The fierce storm questioned: Can your anklets’ beat 
Keep time with my destructive dancing feet? 


Watch that mad body, arms stretched to the sky, 
As if to save the pale full-moon on high, 

From the devouring demon creeping nigh, 

As if when Siva wakened from his trance. 


A river swift and strong 
Raced recklessly along, 
And as his anger grew, 


Became charged through and through, 

With ruthless fearless flames of a wild dance, 

Which rushed to find wherever there may be, 
Bearers of ignorance and arrogance, 
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So that they might burn them and destroy 
With this terrific cruel dance of joy. 


Lord of the Dance, man among men is he, 
Striving and meditating inwardly, 

To break his bonds he sets his own force free, 

Through pain he seeks to rouse the fear of God, 


Through conquering dance his own self is 
down-trod. 


Translated from Bengali by Indira Devi Chaudhurani. 
By courtesy of the Visvabharati Publication Dept. 
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ISLAM IN INDIA-THE FIRST PHASE 
By 


Pror. N. B. Roy, 


A STRIKING fact in the history of Islam is the rapidity 
with which this faith spread over the three continents of 
Asia, Europe and Africa. In 632 A.D., the year of Prophet 
Muhammad's death, it hardly extended over the whole of 
Arabia, but in the first centennial of his death (732 A.D.), 
the Muslim forces commanded by Nasr ibn Sayyar had 
penetrated in the east across Central Asia to the borders of 
China, while in the west the Moorish general, Abdur Rahman, 
was locked in fight with the Frankish forces under Charles 
Martel, in the vicinity of Tours, at the junction of the Clain 
and the Vienne (732 A.D.). ss 

In this period of expansion, Islam was a simple, plastic 
faith. It won ready converts by the magic calls of unity of 
God and brotherhood of all believers, but with the conso- 
lidation of their authority, Quaranic precepts and the legal 
prescriptions of Muhammad were found to be utterly in- 
' adequate to the governance of the many peoples that came 
under their sway. Need was therefore felt of organising 
the jurisprudence but on the basis of the divine law. This 
“ensemble of obligation which the Muslim in his triple 
capacity of believer, man and citizen of a theocracy” has to 
fulfil—defined by Lammens as the Muslim jurisprudence— 
was crystallised in final shape in the interpretations 
by the four great divines, Abu Hanifa, Malik ibn Anas, 
Muhammad ibn Idris-al-Shafi and Ahmad ibn Hanbal, during 
the 8th and the 9th centuries A.D. They founded on a 
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permanent basis, the basic principles of the system of Islamic 
law and won the epithet of Mujtahid-t-Mutlaq by incorporat- 
ing in their compendiums all the details of Muslim life with 
a precision that is hardly to be found elsewhere. As 
Lanepoole says, ‘““Not only every bending of the body and 
raising of the hands in the prayer is clearly laid down.... 
but the ordinary etiquette of everyday manners. A Moslem 
always knows what to do, where to take his place, what to 


say. The whole duty of man is settled once for all for the 


followers of Muhammad. He never has to puzzle his brain 
about it.” * Jurists endowed with great theological learning 
succeeded them but they became only Mujtahids, that is to 
say, were given the authority to pronounce their personal 
opinion on the application of the law within the respective 
frame-work of their schools. In still later ages, jurists were 
denied even the right of ijtihad, pronouncements on their 
own reasoning and could declare their verdict on the basis 
of the precedent (fatwa). Hence their designation of the 
Mufti. The Muslim civilization in its evolution thus 
acquired that stamp of rigidity which has persisted down to 
our own times. 

Into this inelastic Islam were initiated the Turks who 
emerged out of the steppes of Central Asia in the 9th Century 
A.D. to push forward the frontiers of Islam beyond the exist- 
ing confines. It is narrated in the Rahat-us-Sudur that Imam 
Abu Hanifa prayed long and fervently for the durability of 
his creed, when he heard a mysterious voice saying, “Thy 
doctrine shall not wane so long as the sword remains in the 
hands of the Turks.” * The prophecy proved true to the 
very letter, for the forces of Islam which had remained 
stationary for nearly two centuries (800-1000 A.D.), now 
began to march forward in a number of fronts, of which — 
Northern India was one and that will primarily concern 
us here. 


1 Lanepoole, Islam, p. 53. 
2 Browne, History of Persian Literature, Vol. II, p. 170. 
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The first round of the conflict between the Turks and 
the Rajput ruling dynasty of the Punjab covers the first 


quarter of the 11th century A.D. when the Land of the Five 


Rivers was wrested away from the Shahi kings and annexed 
to the Ghaznavite empire, (1025 A.D.). Once again the 
Turkish arms rested for a century and half, when another 
- race of Turks, the Ghorids, wrenched away the banner of 
Islam from the effete successors of Sultan Mahmud and made 
a bound into the Gangetic plains. The second round of the 
contest now ensued, (1200 A.D.) which culminated in the 
establishment of Pax-Moslemica across the entire Indian 
peninsula from the Himalayas to the Cape Comorin in - 
1320 A.D. ‘The great fabric erected by Alauddin Khilji 
however, dissolved into fragments within half a century, 
giving rise to local dynasties in Bengal, Jaunpur, Malwa, 
Gujrat and other parts of the country (1400 A.D.). The 
rulers of these kingdoms maintained an active and close 
intercourse with the local subject population. Sometimes 
they condescended to honour them with high civil appoint- 
ments, e.g. Rup and Sanatan under Sultan Alauddin Husain 
Shah of Bengal, sometimes with the captaincy of the army, 
e.g. Sahadeva under Sultan Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah and 
Basant Rai under Nasrat Shah. Sometimes they whiled 
away their weary hours in listening to the recitation by local 
minstrels of the ancient Hindu epic, the Mahabharata, or 
the Sri Krishnavijaya, the heroic feats of Lord Krishna. At 
other times they felt inclined to appreciate the skill and taste 
of the Hindu craftsman, which turned his wares into 
things of beauty. Such cordiality was reflected in the birth 
of a new language, viz. the Urdu which became the medium 
for the exchange of ideas between the ruler and the 
tuled. 

' This wedding of Islam to Hinduism, if it may be so 
called, was however, only apparent and not real. The 
cleavage between them was too deep and fundamental to be 
so easily reconciled. It is a travesty of facts to assert: the 
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kinship between the Turk and the Rajput by describing the 
former as a “non-Hinduised Rajput’’. 

The Muslim with his notion of spreading the dominion 
of Allah considered himself perpetually at war with those 
who did not conform to his faith. The Hindu, on the other 
hand, considered all living beings as emanations of the 


Supreme Power and was instinctively drawn towards them. 


with an abiding sympathy and tenderness. The Muslim 
battle-cry was the unity of God. The Hindu, on the other 
hand, conceived of God in countless forms, both elegant and 
weird, and worshipped them with elaborate ritual and 
pompous ceremonial. To the Muslim, the association of 
any other God with the One God (Shirk) was an abomina- 
tion which he wanted to eradicate. The Hindu drew 
sustenance and nourishment from all things that he saw 
around him,—the emerald corn-fields, the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion and the foaming streams and felt himself at one with 
those who lived and died in this land. The Muslim on the 


other hand, felt himself an alien in these surroundings and © 


thirsted for the sight of the bubbling fountain rather than 
of the raging river, of the slender Cypress soaring heaven- 
ward rather than of the many-stemmed banyan tree, and of 
the domes and minarets of mosques rather than of the steeples 
of the Hindu shrines. Therefore though the two peoples 
lived and laboured together for centuries, fought arm-in-arm 
in the battle-field and worked under the same roof of the 
royal secretariat and the manufactory, yet they did not 


3 eg. Tara Chand, Influence of Islam on Indian Culture, 
p- 135, “Mutual intercourse led to mutual understanding. .Many 
who had changed their faith differed little from those whom they 
had left.” Such statements betray an utter lack of understanding 
of the problem. 


4This fact partly accounts for the Hindu’s subjugation in the . 


hands of foreigners in successive epochs. Will Durant says “In this 

iety lie the weakness and strength of the Hindu, his superstition and 
fis gentleness; his introversion and his insight, his backwardness and 
his depth, his weakness in war and his achievement in art”—Our 
Oriental Heritage, p. 612. 
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coalesce. ‘The Hindu was denied the full rights of citizen- 
ship in the Turkish State. He was looked down upon as a 
Kafir, condemned to damnation and greeted with the cry of 
“Hadaqallahu” (May God guide thee) on admittance to 
the court, e.g. of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq. This narrow 
and exclusive conception of citizenship in the Turkish State 
accounted for the repeated change of dynasties and finally 
their overthrow by the Afghans. 

In the 16th century the sceptre of India was seized by 
a new race of warriors, the Chagtai Turks better known as 
the Mughals. Springing from intermarriage with the Turks, 
they combined the latter’s chivalrous spirit with their own 
indifference in matters of faith. These characteristics were 
manifested in the doings of the Ilkhan rulers of Persia. 
Political considerations had greater ascendancy in their 
minds over the religious. They often bartered away their 
_ faith for worldly gain, cultivated diplomatic relations with 
the Christian states of Europe and admitted the Greek 
princesses into their seraglio. Thus Ghazan Khan (1295- 
1304) and Ulyaitu alias Khodabandah Khan (1304-16) went 
over to Islam and accepted the hands of Greek princesses 
offered by the Emperor Andronicus’. Even the great Timur, 
otherwise known as the avenger of Islam, had no hesitation 
in contracting alliances with the Castilian monarch Henry III 
as a counterpoise to the powers of the Ottoman Turks. 

(The same temper was displayed by the heirs of Halagu 
and Timur on the throne of Delhi. Babur no doubt 
adhered to the Sunna but his son and successor Humayun 
freely mixed with the Shia theologians, was wedded to 
Hamida Banu, the daughter of a Shaikh of Shia persuasion 
and pawned his Sunni faith in Persia for military assistance 
against his enemies *®. This Mongol racial characteristic and 
liberal tradition combined with the intellectual and religious 


 8Sykes, History of Persia, 11, Chaps, LVII & LIX; 
‘Mrs. Beveridge, Emperor Akbar, p. 133. . 
6 Humayun in Iran, Modern Review, Nov. 1951. 
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ferment of the time to inaugurate a new chapter in the history 
of Indian Islam. ns 

The Islamic state was a theocracy in which “Allah as 
Supreme ruler was the only true law-giver”.?. The primary 
duty of His vicegerent on earth was to extend the bounds 
of His dominion, temporal and spiritual. In such a dispensa- 
tion, the state had no independent existence; it was merely 
an instrument of the Church. When Turkish rule was set 
up in the Punjab early in the 11th century, this was the 
concept which was warmly supported by the philosopher 
Alberuni and by the historian Utbi of Sultan Mahmud’s court. 
“If a new form of state or society”, said Alberuni, “rests in 
some degree on religion, the twins, state and religion, are 
in perfect harmony, and their union represents the highest 
development of human society, all that men can desire.” 


‘This ideal made an irresistible appeal to the sultans of Delhi, 


surrounded by countless numbers of image-worshipping 
subjects, and spurred them on to a holy war, Jihad, against 
them, which caused to the country immense suffering and 
distress. 

Out of this anguish and sorrow, however, arose a move- 
ment that aimed at healing the mutual rancour and discerd 
between the two peoples. In Bengal, Uttar Pradesh and the 
Punjab, mystic teachers arose who proclaimed the brotlier- 
hood of all men and the fundamental unity of all religions. 
Haridas, the Muslim disciple of Sri Chaitanya of Bengal 
said,* “Listen brother, God is one and the same for the 


Hindus and the Muslims; only the name is different. The. 


Quran and the Puran testify to the same Ultimate Reality”. 
Kabir and Nanak railed at the observance of outward forms 
and ceremonies and expressed a compassionate tenderness 


for the lowly and the humble. “He who worshippeth stones”, _ 


said Kabir, “visiteth places of pilgrimage and renounceth 
the world, wandereth and wavereth, how can his filthy mind 


7 Levy, Sociology of Islam, Il, p. 143. 
8 Atulkrishna Citra Chaitanya Bhagavat, p. 123. 
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be-pure?” Nanak struck the tenderest chord i in the human 
heart when he said, 


“Nanak is with those who are low-born 

among the lowly, 
Nay, who are the lowest of the low, 
Where thou, O Lord, watcheth over the lowly, — 
Thy look of favour shall be their reward” ® 


Such a stirring movement which mocked at the forms and 


-“ceremonials of religion and urged men to a life of moral 


endeavour and earnestness could not fail to affect even the 
world of Islam. As a matter of fact, its stagnant waters were 
now stirred to their very depths by two movements, viz. 
Mahdwi which spread in Northern India and Raushniya 
which recruited a large following among the Pakhtuns of the" 
North-West Frontier and Afghanistan. 

The clarion call of the Mahdwi movement was sounded 
by Mir Sayyed Muhammad of Jaunpur (d. 1505 A.D.) but 
it was under his disciple, Shaikh Alai, son of Shaikh Hasan 
Bangali, that it became an active force. Alai, by his theolo- 
gical learning, eloquence and abnegation of all wealth, swayed 
masses of men”, while Bayazid Ansari, by his command of 
the’ Pushtu language, austerities and meditation brought the 
Pakhtuns completely under his spell. He claimed have 
attained perfection and in moments of inward exaltation, 
exclaimed “I have seen Thee, being with Thee; I have 
known Thee, being with Thee”. His stirring words add- 
ressed in the local tongue “Come unto me ! for I am a perfect 
Pir; whoever lays hold of the skirt of my garment shall obtain 
salvation and whoever does not, shall utterly perish” “— 
went straight to the hearts of the mountaineers and fired 
them with a new conviction. 


® Macauliffe, Sikh Religion, pp. 339, 186. 
10N. B. Roy, Successors of Sher Shah, pp. 40-49. 
11 A, S. Beveridge, Emperor Akbar, I, p. 157. 
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These movements died out but they created in the 
Muslim mind, a restlessness and a desire for change for a 


of the golden age of Indian Islam in the 16th Century. 
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TRIBAL LIFE IN INDIA AND ITS PROBLEMS 
By 


TTARAK CHANDRA DAs, M.A. 


Wuite flying over the hills of Assam in a Dakota plane 
you may see tiny hamlets perched on tops of hills surrounded 
on all sides by the green verdure of virgin forests. If you 
ask, perchance, the Air-hostess about the inhabitants of these 
inaccessible villages, she tries to satisfy your curiosity with a 
graphic description of the ferocious nature of these savage 
people: “Oh! You don’t know? They are the notorious 
head-hunters of Assam. Any stranger who approaches their 
village runs the risk of losing his head. They are a blood- 
thirsty treacherous race—these tribal peoples of Assam”. 
She goes on weaving a tale which may keep you enthralled 
for half an hour. She is not to blame for what she says. 
Our knowledge of tribal life is so meagre that common peo- 
ple believe as true any cock and bull story that may be re- 
lated to them about these tribes. The tribals are generally 
held to be people of a different world about whom there is 
nothing to learn and nothing to think of. The common 
man of India is more or less apathetic about his tribal 
neighbours. 

But conditions have changed since India became inde- 
pendent. We can no longer keep our eyes shut from twenty- 
five millions of our tribal brethren. They form a substantial 
section of the Indian population (7-8 per cent). The 
aboriginals are found concentrated in certain areas of our 
country. The most important of such areas are (1) Assam 
Hills, (2) Chota Nagpur and Orissa hinterland, (3) Chattis- 
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garh and the districts of Chhindwara, Mandla, Drug and 
Raipur in the Madhya Pradesh and (4) the districts of East 
and West Khandesh, Nasik, Surat, Broach & Panchmahal, 
Thana and Colaba of Bombay. ‘The proportion of the 
tribal population to the total population of some of these 
areas is considerable. ‘The tribals in Assam form 33:9 per 
cent of its total population. In Orissa they are 25:4 per 
cent, in the Madhya Pradesh 22:6 per cent, in the Madhya 
Bharat 15:4 per cent, in Bihar 14-1 per cent, in Rajasthan 
11-7 per cent, and in Bombay 9:2 per cent. The absolute 
number of the aboriginals in these ‘States varies from 51-65 
lakhs in Bihar to 10°96 lakhs in the Madhya Bharat. There 
is food for thought for the heads of these States saddled with 
such a huge proportion of backward peoples. 

The tribes of India mainly fall into two ethnic stocks. 
The Naga-Kuki-Bodo groups of Assam belong to the Mongo- 
loid stock and have their affines in Burma and South-eastern 
China. The Mundari groups of Chota Nagpur and Orissa, 
the Gond-Khond groups of Madhya Pradesh and the Bhils 
of Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan and Bombay belong to the 
Proto-Australoid or Pre-Dravidian stock. They are also 
known in anthropological literature as Nishada—a term 
borrowed from ancient Indian history. An overwhelming 
majority of the tribal population of India belongs to this 
stock. Besides these two major ethnic elements there is 
another called Negrittoid which is represented by such tribes 
of South India as the Kadars, Pulayans and Irulas. Their 
number, however, is very limited. Similar is the case with 
the Todas, a pastoral tribe living on the Nilgiri Plateau 
round about Ootacamund. Their ethnic affiliation has not 
yet been satisfactorily settled. : 

All the tribes of India do not belong to the same 
cultural level. From the nomadic Birhors of Ranchi 
Plateau to the highly cultured Raj-Gonds of Madhya Pradesh, 
we have almost every stage of socio-economic development. 
The wild Kharias of Singbhum (Bihar) eke out a miserable 
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existence by hunting, fishing, and gathering roots, fruits and 
flowers from the neighbouring forests. Whenever food is 
exhausted in a locality, they abandon it and migrate to some 
other place where nature is more bounteous. The pastoral 
Todas of Nilgiri Plateau move from place to place with 
every change of season, in search of good pastures for their 
buffaloes. Each Toda group has a number of villages 
scattered about the plateau, complete with living huts and 
sacred dairies, where it moves in a fixed cycle for grazing 
the herds of buffaloes. Their whole life, social, economic 
and religious, is centred round this animal. Most of the 
Naga-K uki-Bodo tribes of Assam live by shifting hill cultiva- 
tion, commonly known as Jhum. From October to March 
the slopes of the hills are cleared of trees and shrubs which 
are allowed to dry on the spot. In April fire is applied and 
the whole hill-side burns for days and nights. With the 
first fall of rains, grains are either sown broadcast after lightly 
hoeing the tract or planted in rows with the help of digging 
sticks or daos (choppers). Sometimes different kinds of 
crops are grown together in the same field simultaneously. 
Such a plot of land is cultivated for three consecutive years, 
after which it is abandoned for fifteen to twenty years to 
recuperate its fertility by accumulation of mould. The 
villages depending on this type of cultivation cannot remain 
on the same site for many years together. When cultivable 
land within easy reach is exhausted, the villagers shift to 
some other convenient place or relieve pressure on land by 
sending out colonies to neighbouring hill-tops. This 
method of cultivation is found on the hill-slopes of many 
other parts of India such as Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajas- 
than, and Bombay. But the majority of the tribal popula- 
tion of India practise permanent plough cultivation. The 
Santals, Mundas and Oraons of Chota Nagpur, the Khonds 
of Orissa, the Gonds of Madhya Pradesh and the Bhils of 
Madhya Bharat and Bombay are a few of the tribes who 
pursue this mode of livelihood. This wide range of varia- 
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tion in the productive economy of the tribes necessarily leads 
to a similar variation in other spheres of life. Social organisa- 
tion, political structure and religious beliefs and practices 
are intimately influenced by economic status. An Asur 
village of Ranchi-Palamau Hills consists of five or six related 
families living in as many huts, scattered over a ridge at a 
distance of hundred yards or so from each other. They 
live by smelting iron and growing a few inferior cereals on 
the hill slope by Dahi method. _ Its leader is the oldest male 
member who has some knowledge of magic and medicine 
and experience of hunting and smelting. Not far removed 
from such Asur villages are found Oraon settlements with 
hundreds of huts arranged on both sides of tortuous lanes. 
They mainly pursue plough cultivation and also grow 
varieties of vegetables for the market. There is a complicated 
system of political organisation with a number of officials 
having definite duties, either elected by the people or 
selected by supernatural agencies. The distinction between 
_ the Asur and the Oraon villages is the product of their 
different food-economy. In this way tribal groups differ 
from one another in different aspects of life mainly on 
account of their productive systems. 

‘These diverse tribal groups have all arrived at this 
moment at a cross-road. They do not know which way 
to take in order to reach their desired destination. Even 
they are not aware of what is desirable. There are too many 
alluring paths which create confusion at the time of selec- 
tion. Let us examine some of the different departments 
of life which present such problems not only to the tribals 
but even to the advanced people who are in charge of the 
tribals. | Education is one ‘of these departments. The 
tribals have their own system of education. In a large 
number of tribes it is imparted through the Village Bache- 
lors’ House. The adolescent boys in such a tribe are 
partially isolated from their families and kept in a separate 
hut where they lead a corporate life under the guidance of 
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their own elected leaders. They learn here their manners 


and customs, their tribal lore, their music and dancing, 


their games and sports and their etiquette. This institution 
also trains the youth how to hunt animals and fight enemies. 
The Oraons of Chota Nagpur have such an institution but 
they now feel shy to acknowledge its existence. Somehow 
or other’ it has entered their heads that the advanced people 
look down upon this institution on account of the sexual 


freedom associated with it. As a result it has gone under- 


ground. What should be the proper attitude of a cultured 
Oraon towards this institution? Is it to be kept intact, or 
modified, or abolished altogether? There is again the 
question of the medium of instruction for tribal schools. 
Should it be the language of the State or their own dialect? 
Each has its supporters with arguments for or against. What 
type of education should be imparted to tribal children is 
another knotty question which confronts the tribal leader. 
Should it be purely general or agricultural or technical? Or 
is it desirable to have a general education with only an 


agricultural or a technical bias? There are many other ques- 


tions of this type which confuse the tribal leader and the 
tribal Welfare Officer. 
Coming to the sphere of economic life, we again meet 
with similar queries which await proper solution. What 
should be our attitude towards the. hunting, fishing and 
pastoral tribes? Should they be allowed to follow their 
traditional avocations with provision for modern facilities, 
or should they be deprived of them and forced to adopt an 
agricultural or industrial life? A similar problem also faces 
the shifting hill-cultivators who are accused of wanton 
destruction of valuable forests’ with consequent decrease in 
rainfall, progress of erosion, denudation etc. Should we 
stop outright this process of cultivation and force its 
followers to adjust themselves to other occupations in their 
own habitat? The Government of Orissa have decided 
to bring all the hill tribes within its jurisdiction from their 
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present habitat on the hills down to the plains. ‘They are 
to be settled in colonies and provided with permanently 
cultivable land. Already a number of colonies have been 
established in pursuance of this programme. A similar 
attempt was made more than half a century ago by a well- 
meaning European officer among the Juangs of this State 
but it failed. It is not an easy task to wean over a primi- 
tive tribe from its traditional ways of life. A change in 
food-economy is the precursor to changes in other spheres 
of life. The Chirus of Manipur are in the process of 
changing their shifting hill cultivation. They are trying 
to adopt permanent plains cultivation in the valley of the 
Imphal river. It has already affected their marriage rules 
and has decreased the powers of the elders over the young 
men of the community. A similar change in food-economy 
among the Purums, an Old Kuki tribe of Manipur, has 
affected the rules of inheritance. Junior right has been 
replaced by equal sharing among brothers which again in 
its turn, has affected the father-son relationship and the 
composition of the family. These are only a few instances of 
the consequences of changing the food-economy of a tribe. 
They need not frighten us but at the same time we should 
- not try to change tribal life in a light-hearted manner. 

The tribal peoples live in hills and forests rich in 
minerals and timber, besides other minor products. 
Civilisation requires these products of tribal habitat. As 
a result mines are being worked and forests are being 
cleared. Labour is required for this purpose. Past 
experiences show that tribal labourers in mines and forests 
lead a life which is unhealthy both for their body and mind. 
Bereft of the social controls of their villages they indulge 
in too much distilled alcohol and too many irregular sexual 
unions. The latter makes them easy victims of venereal 
diseases which they carry to their homes and spread among 
the rural folk. Premarital sexual laxity is a common affair 
in primitive tribal life. This helps the spread of this fell 
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disease. In view of these facts it is time to consider 
whether tribal peoples should be attracted to this sort of 
industrial labour. If so, what measures are to be adopted 
to save them from alcohol and public women? ‘Tea and 
coffee plantations are usually situated in tribal areas and 
draw a large number of their labourers from this group. 
There also the tribals meet with the same fate. 

__ In the field of politics also we find conflict between 
different ideologies. The tribal people all over India love 
freedom and independence above everything else. So long 
they enjoyed it in the isolation of their jungle homes where 
the advanced people had nothing to be attracted to. Growth 
of population in the. plains has increased the pressure on 
land and the plains people on the borders of hills and forests 
are trying to penetrate into the homes of the tribals in 
search of land. Modern facilities for transport and com- 
munication has considerably helped this movement. The 
mines and forests have also attracted a large number of out- 
siders in the heart of tribal habitat. They have been fol- 
lowed by traders and money-lenders. As a result conflicts 
between autochthones and intruders have become more 
frequent and dissatisfaction has gone on increasing. This 
has found expression in demands for separate tribal States. 
In the east there is the demand for a Nagasthan, in Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa hinterland there is the cry for a 
Jharkhand State including within its ambit the tribals of 
Bihar, Orissa and the Madhya Pradesh. ‘The Gurkha 
League from the north has put forward a proposal for a 
State in which all hill people will have a fair voice and share 
in the administration. The Constitution of India has, to 
a certain extent, acceded to this demand by creating Auto- 
nomous District Councils and Regional Councils. Politi- 
cians and Social Scientists should put their heads together 
to find out how far this demand can be legitimately satis- 
fied without impairing the fundamental unity of the coun- 
try and the interests of other communities. 
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In the domain of religion too the aboriginals have to 

face the same conflicting views. Each tribal community 
has its own ancestral faith with beliefs and practices giving 
support to every department of their life. Concepts of 
taboo and mana help to keep law and order in tribal life in | 
a better manner than all our Penal Code and Police. ' 
Christian Missionaries also consciously or unconsciously, 
have helped to undermine this social order established on 
ancestral faith on the one hand and taboo and mana on the 
other. Contact with Hindu society has led to the adoption 
of Hindu gods and goddesses and Hindu ways of life in a 
greater or lesser degree according to the intensity of the 
contact. Contact has produced both good and bad effects. 
Economic sufficiency and Vaishnavite teachings and idealism 
have transformed Meithei society of Manipur to such an 
extent that many of its cultural traits are worthy of imita- 
tion even by their Hindu teachers. But the Oraons of 
Ranchi have unfortunately borrowed from the Hindus of 
lower rank their sorcery and belief in evil spirits. The tribal 
leaders in many parts of India have either adopted Chris- 
tianity or Hinduism and have thus lost the confidence of 
: their people. The common man does not know which way 
is best for him. Should he remain in his ancestral faith or 
adopt Hinduism or Christianity? He finds it —— to decide 
himself. 
7 The same conflict is also met with in the moral life of 
, the people. Honesty, simplicity and truthfulness are still 
, cardinal virtues of tribal -life. Confessions of guilt and 
| surrender after committing murders are common occur- 
) rences among tribal people. But they have a different 
conception of sexual morality wherein physical and mental 
chastity are harmoniously blended together. | Contact: with 
Hindu society is upsetting this equilibrium by putting a 
higher premium on physical chastity than on mental. The 
old moral order is slowly but surely changing. The conse- 
quences of this change are sure to be far-reaching. 
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These ate only a few of the problems which confront 
tribal life in India. They need immediate solution. The 
Government of India have launched a bold programme for 
this purpose. They have realised that if twenty-five mil- 
lions of our tribal brethren pull the nation back from its 
onward march, it cannot hope to make much headway. 


- These backward people must be raised to the same level as 


the advanced ones. So, under Article 275 of the Constitu- 
tion attempts are being made to initiate programmes of 
tribal welfare in every State having sufficient tribal popula- 
tion. But the task is so vast and complicated that the 
Government alone cannot hope to accomplish it in the proper 


- manner. There should be a planned approach to the pro- 


blems by the Government, the public and the social scientist. 
It is the biggest experiment in the history of changing a vast 
population of varied cultural levels and bringing them up to 
common standards with the advanced people. 


Two Songs of Tribal People. 


1. Our land is Chhotanagpur, . 
' It is adorned with gold and silver, 
. Subarnarekha’s water is gold. 


The water from Heaven is coming down by — 
_ In the shadow of the hills, all still. 
’ We shall be happy with that stillness. 


The place we have been born in is very good, 
This is the oldest place on the earth, | 
We shall dance here happily. 
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2. In the rainy season in couples 
We want to dance, day and night. 
We want to dance and dance. 


We want to hide one behind the other. 
We males and females do hide and seek 
With each other in this season. 
—From “Springs of the Soul” by L. N. Sahu. 


“My only advice to you is to love the tribal people. Do 
not consider them lower than yourselves. Try to learn 
their way of life, language and customs. You should 
neither try to impose anything on them nor try to change 
any of their existing institutions, for that would wound 
their feelings. 


“All progress comes slowly, and slow and steady endea- 
vour alone can improve the lot of the tribal people.” 
—Pandit Nehru. 
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PLACES OF BUDDHIST PILGRIMAGE : 
BODHGAYA AND SARNATH 


By 


A. GHOsH, M.A. 


[Bodhgaya and Sarnath, the former situated about 6 miles to the 
south of the city of Gaya in central Bihar and the latter about 6 
miles to the north of Banaras in east Uttar Pradesh,witnessed two 
of the most outstanding events in the life of Buddha, viz. the En- 
lightenment and the First Sermon. For centuries the faithful 
embellished these two places with temples, monasteries and sculptures, 
the remains of which enable us to visualize their ancient glory. 

From Rajgir-Nalanda, the visitor will return by rail to 
Bakhtiyarpur Junction and after changing train there, will proceed 
to Patna Junction (not Patna City) where he will again change and 
take a train to Gaya Junction. Conveyances and dharamsalas are 
available in this large town. After visiting Bodhgaya, the visitor 
will take train for Banaras. _ From Gaya some trains run straight 
to Banaras while there are trains too by which a change has to be 
made at Moghalsarai Junction. In Banaras all kinds of conveyances 
are available for Sarnath, including trains which start from Banaras 


Bodhgaya 

After six years of intense austerities which had emaciat- 
ed his body but not led to the achievement of his spiritual 
quest, Buddha (or Gautama Siddhartha as he was then 
called) arrived at a village called Uruvela, on the bank of the 
river Nairafijana, which must have been situated near 
modern Bodhgaya, took the food offered him by a milkmaid 
named Sujata and sat down under a large banyan tree to 
meditate. It is said that at this time Mara, the Evil, came 
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to tempt him away from the right path but, unable to 
seduce him, went away defeated. While admonishing 
Mara, Siddhartha touched the earth with his right hand in 
order to call her to bear witness to the penances he had 
performed to earn Enlightenment. In later Buddhist 
symbolism this earth-touching attitude came to be associated 
with Bodhgaya and the event of Enlightenment. Ultimately 
the supreme truth came to Siddhartha in course of medita- 
tious here and he became Buddha or the Enlightened One. 

The chief objects in the story, viz., the Bodhi tree and 
the seat under it on which Buddha had sat in meditation, 
formed the nucleus round which the sancitity of Bodhgaya 
grew up. A vajrdsana, or ‘diamond-seat’, of polished sand- 
stone of Mauryan workmanship, resting on pillars, seems to 
be the earliest relic extant at Bodhgaya, and it is not unlikely 
that the great Buddhist emperor Asoka, who came for pilgri- 
mage to Bodhgaya in the tenth year of his reign, erected this 
under the Bodhi tree to commemorate the Master’s Enlighten- 
ment. Asoka might have, after his usual practice, also 
erected at the spot a pillar surmounted by an animal, for in 
a representation of the Bodhi shrine, dated the second cen- 
tury B.C., from Bharhut (Vindhya Pradesh), a pillar with 
an elephant-capital is depicted close to the representation of 
the diamond-throne under the Bodhi tree. Asoka had also 
a graft from the tree sent to Ceylon, where it was planted 
with great ceremony at Anuradhapura. The present tree 
at Bodhgaya is no doubt a remote successor of the original 
tree that existed in Buddha’s days. 

One or two centuries after Asoka a sandstone railing 
was erected round the Bodhi tree and the structures that had 
sprung up nearby. The design of the railing follows the 
usual pattern; it consists of square or octagonal uprights, 
their front and back faces carved with figures, representations 
of stories, or lotus-medallions, and three lenticular mortises 
pierced at their sides to receive the cross-bars, joining the 
uprights and themselves containing medallions with lotuses 
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or other objects at the centre. The uprights are surmounted 
by coping stones carved with continuous bands of lotuses on 
the outer faces and animal-figures on the inner. 

The low-relief carvings on the uprights show a variety 
of subjects, ranging from the usual lotuses to animals, life- 
stories of Buddha (Buddha himself, in conformity with the 
contemporary practice, being never represented in person), 
scenes from the Jatakas and the representation of the zodiac. 
The last group includes a remarkable figure of the sun-god 
on a chariot drawn by four horses, which may be regarded 
as the earliest representation of the god. 

Of the short inscriptions on the railing, one speaks of a 
donation in the reign of King Indragnimitra of the first 
century B.C. 

The surrounding railing required renovation after a 
few centuries, either because some of its members had dis- 
appeared in course of time or because an enlargement of the 
enclosed shrine necessitated an addition. ‘The renovation 
was done in the late Gupta period (about sixth century), the 
stone used this time being granite but the features remain- 
ing practically the same. 

The granite enlargement of the railing probably 
synchronized with the construction of the noble temple at 
Bodhgaya, which, in jts present form, is ‘“‘a restoration 
(1880-81) of the Burmese restorations of 1105 and 1298 and 
still earlier medieval renovations and restorations.” The 
temple consists of a square cella, standing on a high plat: 
form, over which rises a tapering straight-edged spire 
(Sikhara), abruptly ending in a truncated fashion, but sur- 
mounted by a pointed final (kalasa). The surface of the — 
spire contains rows of blind niches, to contain images of the 
Buddhist pantheon. 

Fa Hien, the Chinese pilgrim who visited India in the 
first half of the fifth century, does not, in his description of 
Bodhgaya, mention any lofty temple which can correspond 
to the present temple. But Hiuen Tsang, who followed 
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him two centuries later, givs an elaborate description of the 
temple, “160 or 170 feet high. Its foundation wall is 20 
or more paces in its face. The building is of blue tiles 
(bricks) covered with chunam ; all the niches in the dif- 
ferent storeys hold gold figures. This, and the subsequent 
description not quoted here, can as well apply to the present 
temple, so that it is likely that the temple assumed its exist- 
ing shape between the times of Fa Hien and Hiuen Tsang. 
' In subsequent centuries the temple must have fallen 
into disrepair, necessitating extensive restoration by the 
Burmese as attested to by inscriptions, during early medieval 
days. Finally a thorough overhauling of the monument 
was carried out in 1880-81 by Sir Alexander Cunningham. 
as a result of which the temple was given a fresh lease of life. 
The courtyard round the temple contains a large num- 
ber of votive stiipas, erected by pious devotees to enshrine 
relics or sacred texts or to commemorate particular events. 
To the north of the temple is a large monastery with a 
number of small rooms round a square courtyard. It ap- 
peats to have been built by a Ceylonese king to accommodate 
pilgrims from his kingdom visiting Bodhgaya. A few Chinese 
inscriptions were also found here. 


Sarnath 


To take up the thread of Buddha’s life after his En- 
lightenment at Bodhgaya. From that place he travelled 
westward till he reached the Deet-park at Rshipatana, the 
ancient name of Sarnath. Here he met his five old monk- 
comrades and preached to them his First Sermon* and thus 
set in motion the Wheel of the Law (dharma-chakra-pravar- 
tana). As the earth-touching attitude is of the Enlightenment, 
a wheel flanked by two deer (to represent the Deer-park) 
became in due course symbolic of the First Sermon and 


*This Sermon will be found in an English translation as well 
as in its original Pali version in the two following articles of this 
number of the Journal. Ep. 
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was adopted as the badge of all-medieval Buddhist teaching 
establishments like Nalanda and Somapura. 

_. At Sarnath too the earliest monument belongs to the 
reign of Asoka, who set up one of his pillars here and in- 
scribed on it an edict warning Buddhist monks and nuns of 
dire consequences if they attempted to create a schism in the 
Buddhist church. This pillar, now broken into several 
pieces, was surmounted by the famous lion-capital, now 
adopted as the crest of the Indian Republic. The capital 
consists of four exquisitely carved lions, set back to back and 
standing on a square abacus containing reliefs of an elephant, 
a bull, a horse and a lion, separated from each other by a 
wheel. | The abacus rests on a high base with the shape of 
an inverted lotus. The magnificent sculpture is a unique 
specimen of plastic art, both in conception and in execution. 

’ Aéoka also built at Sarnath a large circular stiipa, known, 
as other ASokan stiipas, as the Dharmarajika Stipa, which 
was largely destroyed by brick-hunters in the. eighteenth 
century. Modern clearance in the stiipa area showed that, 
while built by Asoka, it had continued to be used, repaired 
and enlarged till the twelfth century. — : 

Slightly to the north of the Dharmarajika Stipa is the 
Main Shrine, having a square cella at the centre, with its 
superstructure entirely missing. Like the Dharmarajika 
Stiipa, it had an early nucleus but was subsequently altered 
and enlarged. 

With the pillar of ASoka, the Dharmarajika Stipa and 
the Main Shrine as the focus, a large number of shrines, 
smaller stiipas and monasteries sprang up at Sarnath. These 
buildings, now exposed after excavation in a ruined state, 
continued to grow and flourish till 1193, when Qutbu’d Din 
Aibak sacked Banaras, including probably Sarnath. After 
this event Sarnath turned into a desolate wilderness. 

_ Of the extant buildings, an outstanding specimen is a 
cylindrical. tower called Dhamekh Stipa, situated at the 
south-eastern corner of the excavated area. It is 143 feet 
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in height (including the foundation) and has a base 93 feet 
in diameter. The lower part has a thick stone veneer over 
a brick core and bears delicately carved floral and = 
designs. (See illustration on p. 265). 

_ Of the monasteries, mention may be made of the. one 
lying at the northern extremity of the excavated area, which 
is clearly the largest of its type at Sarnath. Its compound 
wall, as excavated, is upwards of 160 feet in length from east 
to west, and it was entered into from the east through 
successive gateways. A long subterranean passage connected 
it with a small shrine in the extreme west. According to an 
inscription found here in the course of excavation, the 
monastery was an endowment of Kumaradevi, the Buddhist 
queen of Govindachandra, king of Kanauj (1114-1154). 

About half-a-mile to the south of the ruins of Sarnath 
is a lofty brick structure locally known as the Chaukhandi 
Stipa. The upper part of the stiipa has disappeared, but it 
seems to have rested on a basement consisting of three square 
terraces, each about 12 feet in height. The core of the stiipa 
consisted of hollow cells or ‘box-chambers’, filled with 
débris, a common device of attaining height. The stiipa is 
supposed to commemorate the spot where Buddha met the 
five monks to whom he preached his First Sermon. 

Right from the days of Asoka down to the date of its 
desertion Sarnath was an important centre of plastic art. 
The local museum, built in 1910, houses a wealth of stone 
sculpture which illustrates the development of North Indian 
art through centuries. The proudest possession of the 
museum is no doubt the lion-capital of Asoka, mentioned 
above, but there are precious specimens of the subsequent ° 
periods as well. Mark, for example, the colossal Bodhi- 
sattva statue, bearing an inscription of the third year of the 
Kushan king Kanishka (second century A.D.) and carved in 
a style which then flourished at Mathura. 

It was during the rule of the Guptas (fourth to sixth 
centuries) that art rose to a height in North India that it 
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had never attained before. The Buddha and Bodhisattva 
images of this period recovered from Sarnath are characterized 
by a spiritual inspiration combined with a rare aesthetic 
feeling. The calm and contemplative facial expression of 
the statues reflects the inner tranquility of the subject, while 
an idealized conception of the beauty of human form is 
noticed in their physical features. The Gupta sculptures 
from Sarnath, of which a large number have been recovered 
by excavation, rank among the noblest products of Indian 
art. 

_: In the post—Gupta period (seventh and the following 
centuries) it was left to a few other centres of Buddhism, 
which, compared with Sarnath, were of recent origin but 
took the leading part in the propagation of Buddhism abroad 
and in. the development of Buddhist doctrines and the pan- 
theon. But Sarnath continued to be a chief centre, as is 
evidenced not only by the shrines and monasteries that 
sprang up during this period, but by the sculptures (now 
preserved in the museum) which fully followed the artistic 
conventions and iconographic particulars that were evolved 
at other North Indian centres, the chief of which was 
Nalanda, from which the message of Buddhism was carried 
far and wide beyond the limits of India. | 
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BUDDHA'S FIRST DISCOURSE IN 
BANARAS-SARNATH 


[ Buddha’s first sermon known as the Sermon on the Turning of 
the Wheel of the Law, is found in two different places in the Pali 
Tripitaka, viz. in the Vinaya and in the Sutta. The former gives 
a detailed account of many events happening before and after the 
Sermon, while the latter gives the Sermon only. We give below an 
English rendering of the first 14, out of the total of 20 Paragraphs 
of the latter version. 


The Pali original will be found in the next article] 


1. Thus have I heard : Once the Blessed One was so- 
journing near Banaras, at Isipatana, in the Deer-Park. 

2. Then the Blessed One addressed the company of 
five bhikkhus : O Bhikkhus, these two extremes should not 
be followed by one who has gone out from home to the home- 
less life. | What two? 
_ §, The giving up to the pleasures of sense, which is 
low, vulgar, worldly, unworthy and harmful; and the giving 
up to self-mortification which is painful, unworthy and harm- 
ful. O Bhikkhus, by avoiding these two extremes the 
Tathagata has found out that Middle Path which giveth 
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vision, which giveth knowledge, which tends to peace, higher 
wisdom, enlightenment and Nibbana. 

4. And what, O Bhikkhus, is that Middle Path which 
is found out by the Tathagata, which giveth vision, which 
giveth knowledge, which tends to peace, higher wisdom, en- 
lightenment and Nibbana? It is this very Noble Eightfold 
Path, namely : 

Right View, 
Right Aspiration, 
Right Speech, 
Right Action, 

~ Right Livelihood, 
Right Effort, 
Right Mindfulness, 

Right Concentration. 

This, O Bhikkhus, is that Middle Path, which is 
out by the Tathagata, which giveth vision, which giveth 
knowledge, which tends to peace, higher wisdom, enlighten- 
ment and Nibbana. 

5. Now this, O Bhikkhus, is the Noble Truth of Suffer- 
ing : 

Birth is suffering ; decay is suffering ; disease is suffer- 
ing ; death is suffering ; to be conjoined with things which 
we dislike is suffering ; to be separated from things which we 
like is suffering ; not to get what one wants, that also is 
suffering. In short, the five aggregates* which. are the 
objects of grasping are suffering. 

_._ 6. Now this, O Bhikkhus, is the Noble Truth of the 
Origin of Suffering : 

It is this craving that leads back to birth, along with the 
lure and the lust that finds pleasure now here, now there, 
namely, the craving for sensual pleasure, the craving to be 
born again, the craving for prosperity. 


*They are Rapa (matter), Vedand (feeling), Safifia percep- 
tion), Samkhara (tendencies) and Vififiana (consciousness). 
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7. Now this, O Bhikkhus, is the Noble Truth of the 
Cessation of Suffering: 

Verily it is the utter passionless cessation of, the giving 
up, the forsaking, the release from, the detachment for, this 
craving. 

8. Now this, O Bhikkhus, is the Noble Truth of the 
Path leading to the Cessation of Suffering : 

Verily it is this Noble Eightfold Path, namely ; Right 
View, Right Aspiration, Right Speech, Right Action, Right 
Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mindfulness and Right 
Concentration. 

9. “This is the Noble Truth of Suffering”, thus, 
O Bhikkhus, concerning things unheard before, there arose 
in me vision, knowledge, understanding ; there arose in me 
wisdom ; there arose in me light. 

“This Noble Truth of suffering is to be understood”, 
thus, O Bhikkhus, concerning things unheard before, there 
arose in me vision, knowledge, understanding ; there arose 
in me wisdom ; there arose in me light. 

“This Noble Truth of sucering is to be understood”, 
thus O Bhikkhus, concerning things unheard before, there 
arose in me vision, knowledge, understanding ; there arose 
in me wisdom ; there arose in me light. 

10. “This is the Noble Truth of the origin of Suffer- 
ing”, thus, O Bhikkhus, concerning things unheard before, 
there arose in me vision, knowledge, understanding ; there 
arose in me wisdom ; there arose in me light. 

“This Noble Truth of the origin of suffering should be 
eliminated”, thus, O Bhikkhus, concerning things unheard 
before there arose in me vision, knowledge, understanding ; 
there arose in me wisdom ; there arose in me light. 

“This Noble Truth of the origin of suffering has been 
eliminated”, thus, O Bhikkhus, concerning things unheard 
before, there arose in me vision, knowledge, understanding ; 
there arose in me wisdom ; there arose in me light. 

11. “This is the Noble Truth of the cessation of Suffer- 
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ing,” thus, O Bhikkhus, concerning things unheard before, 
there arose in me vision, knowledge, understanding ; 
there arose in me wisdom ; there arose in me light. 

“This Noble Truth of the cessation of Suffering should 
be realized”, thus, O Bhikkhus, concerning things unheard 
before, there arose in me vision, knowledge, understanding ; 
there arose in me wisdom ; there arose in me light. 

“This noble truth of the cessation of suffering has been 
realized”, thus, O Bhikkhus, concerning things unheard 
before, there arose in me vision, knowledge, understanding ; 
there arose in me wisdom ; there arose in me light. 

- 12. “This is the Noble Truth of the Path leading to the 
cessation of Suffering’, thus, O Bhikkhus, concerning things 
unheard before, there arose in me vision, knowledge, under- 
standing; there arose in me. wisdom ; there arose in me light. 

“This noble Truth of the Path leading to the cessation 
of suffering should be cultivated’, thus, O Bhikkhus, concern- 
ing things unheard before, there arose in me _ vision, 
knowledge, understanding ; there arose in me wisdom ; there 
arose in me light. — 

“This noble Truth of the Path leading to the cessation 
of suffering has been cultivated”, thus, O Bhikkhus, concern- 
ing things unheard before, there arose in me _ vision, 
knowledge, understanding ; there arose. in me wisdom ; there 
arose in me light. 

_13.. Now, O Bhikkhus, as — as my knowledge and 
insight of these Four Noble Truths, under their three aspects 
and twelve modes, in their essential nature, was not perfectly 
clear to me, so long, O Bhikkhus, I did not profess among 
the Devas, Maras, Brahmas, among the hosts of recluses and 
Brahmins, including gods and mankind, that I had gained 
the incomparable supreme Enlightenment. . 

14. When, O Bhikkhus, my knowledge and insight of 
these Four Noble -Truths, under their three aspects and 
twelve modes, in their:essential nature was quite clear to me, 
then only, O Bhikkhus, did I profess in this world among the 
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Devas, including Maras, Brahmas, among the hosts of recluses 
and Brahmins including gods and mankind, that I had gained 
the incomparable supreme Enlightenment ; and there arose 


-in me knowledge and insight—‘Sure is my heart’s release. 


This is my last birth. ‘There is no more becoming for me.” 
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DHAMMA-CAKKA-PAVATTANA SUTTA 


(SuTTA-PITAKA ; SAMYUTTANIKAYA) 


1. Evam me sutam: Ekam samayam Bhagava Baranasiyam 
viharati Isipatane Migadaye. 


2. Tatra kho Bhagava paficavaggiye bhikkhi 4mantesi. 
Dve’me bhikkhave anta pabbajitena na sevitabba. Katame 
dve? 


3. Yocayam kamesu kamasukhallikanuyogo hino gam- 


“mo pothujjaniko anariyo anatthasamhito ; yo cayam attakila- 


mathanuyogo dukkho anariyo anatthasamhito. Ete te 
bhikkhave ubho ante anupagamma majjhima patipada 
Tathagatena abhisambuddha cakkhukarani fianakarani upa- 
samaya abhififiaya, sambodhaya Nibbanaya samvattati. 


4, Katama ca sa bhikkhave majjhima patipada Tatha- 
gatena abhisambuddha cakkhukarani fianakarani upasamaya 
abhififiaya sambodhaya nibbanaya samvattati? Ayam eva ariyo 
atthangiko maggo: seyyathidam—sammaditthi sammasankap- 
po sammavaca sammakammanto sammaajivo sammavayamo 
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sammiasati sammasamadhi. Ayam kho sa bhikkhave majjhima 


_ patipada Tathagatena abhisambuddha cakkhukarani fianaka- 


rani upasamaya abhififiaya sambodhaya nibbanaya samvat- 

_ 5. Idam kho pana bhikkhave dukkham ariyasaccam : 
Jati pi dukkha, jara pi dukkha, vyadhi pi dukkha, maranam 
pi dukkham, appiyehi sampayogo dukkho, piyehi vippayogo 


_ dukkho, yampiccham no labhati tam pi dukkham; — 


paficupadanakkhandha dukkha. 


6. Idam kho pana bhikkhave dukkhasamudayam ariya- 
saccam : Yayam tanha ponobhavika nandiragasahagata tatra- 
tatrabhinandini kamatanha vibha: 


7. Idam kho: pana ‘bhikkhave dukkhanirodham ariya- 
saccam: Yo tassa yeva tanhaya 
patinissaggo mutti analayo. 


8. Idam kho pana bhikkhave | dukkanirodhagimint 
patipada ariyasaccam. Ayam eva ariyo atthangiko maggo 
seyyathidam sammaditthi sammasankappo sammAavaca sam- 
makammanto sammaajivo sammavayamo sammasati 
samadhi. 


9. Idam dukkham ariyasaccan ti me bhikkave pubbe 
ananussutesu dhammesu cakkhum udapadi, fianam udapadi, 
pafinia udapadi, vijja udapadi, aloko udapadi. Tam kho 
panidam dukkham ariyasaccam parififieyyan ti me bhikkhave 
pubbe ananussutesu dhammesu cakkhum udapadi, fanam 
udapadi, pafifia udapadi, vijja udapadi, aloko udapadi: Tam 
kho panidam dukkham ariyasaccam pariffatan ti me bhik- 


khave pubbe ananussutesu dhammesu cakkhum udapadi, 


fianam udapadi, pafiiia udapadi, vijja udapadi, aloko uda- 
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Idam dukkhasamudayam ariyasaccan ti me bhik- 
khave pubbe ananussutesu dhammesu cakkhum udapadi, 
hanam udapadi, pafifia udapadi, vijja udapadi, aloko uda- 


padi. Tam kho panidam dukkhasamudayam ariyasaccam 


pahatabban ti me bhikkhave pubbe ananussutesu dhammesu 
cakkhum udapadi, fianam udapadi, pafiia udapadi, vijja 
udapadi, aloko udapadi. Tam kho panidam dukkhasamu- 
dayam ariyasaccam pahinan ti me bhikkhave pubbe ananus- 
sutesu dhammesu cakkhum udapadi, hanam udapadi, pafifia 


_udapadi, vijja udapadi, aloko udapadi. 


11. Idam dukkhanirodham ariyasaccan ti me _ bhik- 
khave pubbe ananussutesu dhammesu cakkhum udapadi, 
fianam udapadi, pafiiia udapadi, vijja udapadi, aloko uda- 
padi. Tam kho panidam dukkhanirodham ariyasaccam 
sacchikatabban ti me bhikkhave pubbe ananussutesu dham- 
mesu cakkhum udapadi, fianam udapadi, pafifia udapadi, 
vijja udapadi, aloko udapadi. Tam kho panidam dukkha- 
nirodham ariyasaccam sacchikatan ti me bhikkhave pubbe 
ananussutesu dhammesu cakkhum udapadi, fianam udapadi, 
pafifia udapadi, vijja udapadi, aloko udapadi. 


12. Idam dukkhanirodhagamini patipada ariyasaccan 
ti me bhikkhave pubbe ananussutesu dhammesu cakkhum 
udapadi, fianam udapadi, pafifia udapadi, vijja udapadi, 
aloko udapadi. Tam kho panidam dukkhanirodhagamini 
patipada ariyasaccam bhavetabban ti me bhikkhave pubbe 
ananussutesu dhammesu cakkhum udapadi, fianam udapadi, 
pafifia udapadi, vijja udapadi, aloko udapadi. Tam kho 
panidam dukkhanirodhagamini patipada ariyasaccam bhavi- 
tan ti me bhikkhave pubbe ananussutesu dhammesu cakkhum 
udapadi, fianam udapadi, pafifia udapadi, vijja udapadi, 
aloko udapadi. 


13. Yava kivafi ca me bhikkhave imesu catusu ariya- 
saccesu evam tiparivattam dvadasakaram yathabhutam /fian- 
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adassanam na suvisuddham ahosi, neva tavaham bhikkhave 
sadevake loke samarake sabrahmake sassamanabrahmaniya 
pajaya sadevamanussaya anuttaram samma-sambodhim abhi- 
sambuddho ti paccafifiasim. 


14. Yato ca kho me bhikkhave imesu catusu ariyasac- 
cesu evam tiparivattam dvadasakaram yathabhitam fiana- 
dassanam suvisuddham ahosi, athaham bhikkhave sadevake 
loke samarake sabrahmake sassamanabrahmaniya pajaya 
sadevamanussaya anuttaram sammasambodhim abhisambu- 
ddho ti paccafifiasim, fanafi ca pana me dassanam udapadi 
akuppa me cetovimutti, ayam antima jati, natthidani 
punabbhavo ti. 
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~ THERAVADINAM KOTUHALA-JANAKA 
KATIPAYA GANTHA 


by 


 PABANDHAKO—AJJHAPAKO BAPATA-KULUPPANNO 
VIsSANATHA-SUTO PURISUTTAMO 


[ Note—An attempt has been made in this article to draw the 
attention of the Theravadi followers of the Buddha to some of the 
works belonging to other sects of the Buddhists. The works select- 
ed are such as are of particular interest to the Theravadins. They 
are taken from Buddhist Sanskrit as well as from Buddhist Chinese 
literatures. They are of special interest to the Theravadins inas- 
much as they are in close proximity to the books of the Pali Tipitaka. 
The four Agamas in Chinese corresponding to the four Nikayas and 
a few others corresponding to the stray volumes of the Khuddaka- 
nikaya are mentioned. So also books in the same language corres- 
ponding to the Vinayapitaka and Abhidhamma-pitaka are also 
given. Books from Buddhist Sanskrit coming close to Pali books 
are also mentioned. The intention of the writer is to draw the 
attention of Pali scholars to the necessity of studying Sanskrit and 
Chinese (and, if possible, Tibetan as well) ]. 


Jamsupire Asoka-Maharajassa kale Buddhanuyayinam 
attharasa nikaya ahesum ti suvifiiatam panditehi. Tesu 
nikayesu eko ‘Sabbatthi-vadinam’ nikayo’ti vissutam eva. 
Tesam Sabbatthivadinam gantha Theravadinam ganthehi 
ativa sadisa, atthe ca byafijane ca. Kificapi te gantha Sak- 
kata-bhasaya likhita, anekesu tesu ganthesu Theravadinam 
ganthehi sabhagata dissati. Sakkatabhasayam likhita ime 
gantha aneka-satasamvaccharapubbe yeva Jambudipe vinat- 
tha. Tessam pana ganthanam anfiasu bhasasu katani parivat- 
tanani labbhanti eva. Cinarattha-panditehi Bhota- (Tibetan)- 
panditehi ca attano attano niruttisu tesam parivattanam 
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katam. Nanu paridipitam Bhagavata : ‘sakaya sakaya nirut- 
tiya Buddhavacanam patiganhanti’ti. 


Theravadinam Dighanikayadi-nikaya-catukkena sadisam 
Sabbatthivadinam Dirghagamadi agama-catukkam ahosi. Ime 
Agama adhuna Sakkata-bhasaya na upalabbhanti. Tesam 
pana Cinabhasaya katani parivattanani upalabbhanti. Tato 
bhasantarato idam vinicchitam hoti:—Dirghagame tims’eva 
suttani, Paliyam pana Dighanikaye catuttimsa suttani. 
Madhyamagame dvinnam suttasatanam upari bavisati suttani, 
Majjhima-nikaye pana diyaddhasatuttara-dve _suttani. 
Samyuktagama-Ekottaragamesu anekani suttani Samyutta- 
Anguttaranikayasutta-sadisani yeva. Tesu tesu Agamesu 
agatanam suttanam  Pali-nikayesu agatehi suttehi upasam- 
haranam katva ajjhayanam ativa tutthi-janakan’ti amhakam 
adhippayo. 


Imasmim. _visaye Nanjio-Akanuma-adi-Nippona 
(Japan)-panditehi aneka-siicigantha (catalogues) paksita 
yeva. Visesato Akanuma-namakena panditena catunnam 
Agamaganthanam catiisu nikayesu Agata-suttehi saddhim 
vittharavasena upasamharanam katva eko Sici-gantho pakasito 


yeva‘. Ubhinnam upasamharanam 


katva yeva fiatum sakka: ‘katamo gantha-kalapo navataro 
va puranataro va’ ti. Ime gantha, Khristayugassa catutthe 
va paficame va samvaccharasatake Cinabhasa-panditehi, thane 
thane Jambudipattha-panditanam sahayena, Cinabhasaya 
parivattita. Nanjio-namakena — Nippona-rattha-vasina 
panditena attano Siciganthe likhitam: ‘ime gantha Bhota- 


bhasaya upaladdhagantha-sadisa’ti. Te pana gantha adhuna 


katesu Bhotabhasaya upaladdha-Buddhagama-ganthanam 


Siciganthesu na upalabbhanti. Kadaci te vinattha va 


1, Nippona-rattha-nivasina Hejinkaku-shobo (Minami-Hisayo- 
‘Cho 7/2 Nakaku, Nagoya, Japan, 1929) namakena pakadsakena 
pakasito. 
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bhaveyyum, afifiata-ganthasangahe nigiJha va bhaveyyum. 
Bhota-panditehi vimamsitabbameva idam thanam. 


Pali-Khuddakanikaya-antogadhehi Dhammapada-Udana- 
pi  sadisa 
Cinabhasaya gantha va ganthavasesakhanda va upalabbhanti. 
Dhammapadassa Cinabhasaya bhinna-bhinna-kale parivattita 
cattaro gantha? santi. Imesu puranatamo gantho Khrista- 
yugassa tatiya-samvacchara-satake, navatamo ca dasame 
samvaccharasatake parivattito ti panditanam  vinicchayo. 
Katipaya Udanagantha-gatha pi imesu tatiye parivattane 
sangahita. Sakkatabhasaya Itivrttaka-ganthassapi _parivat- 
tanam Khristayugassa sattame samvacchara-satake Cinaratthato 
Jambudipam agatena Yuan-Chuan-namakena disapamokkhena 
pandita-bhikkhuna katam. Tam Palibhasaya upaladdhena 


_ Itivuttakena sadisam patibhati.. Sakkatabhasaya upaladdho 


Jatakamalagantho Cariya-pitaka-sabhago, kani kani 
pana visadisani. Suttanipate agatena Atthakavaggena sadi- 
sassa Arthapadasittrassa Cinabhasaya parivattanam Khrista- 
yugassa tatiya-samvacchara-satake ekena Buddha-upasakena 
katam ahosi. Tam pi amhehi English-bhasaya parivattetva 
saddhim pali-Atthakavaggena sampaditam. Santiniketane 
Vishvabharati-Annals-namake Niyatakalike (vols. 1 & 3) 
pakasitam pi. Tasmim pi solasa yeva suttani Atthakavagga- 
suttasadisani. Uttarabhage sutta-patipati pana bhinna. 
Imesu ubhosu sutta-kalapesu ekam mahattapunnam nanaka- 
ranam patidissati. Cinaganthe paccekasutte gathanam pubbe 
yeva ekam nidana-vatthum atthi. Tani vatthini Suttani- 


pata-Atthakathaya dinnehi vatthihi thane thane sadisani, 
thane thane bhinnani. Solasavatthtsu sattavatthiini visadisani 


vibhinnani. Parayanavaggato pi Ajita-Tissametteyya-U pasiva- 
Punnaka-Udayadi-manavanam pucchahi kaci kaci gathayo 
Cina-Tipitaka-ganthesu dissanti. Sesavaggehi Kasibharadvaja- 


2, Nanjio-namakassa Nippona-rattha-vasi-panditassa Cinagama- 


Saici-ganthassa gantha-ganananukkamena 1365, 1353, 1321, 1439. 


| 
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Vasala - Hemavata - Mahamangala - Vangisa-Maghadi - suttani 
Cinabhasaya parivattitani labbhanti. Sabbam pi Hemavata- 
suttam Arthapadasitrassa terasame sutte (—Paliya cuddasame 
nidanavatthumhi agatam. 


Vinayapitakani tava nana- nikayanam bhinnani’ti pati- 
bhati. Sabbatthivadinam, Miulasabbatthivadinam, Dhamma- 
guttikanam, Mahisasakanam, Mahasanghikanam, Kassapiya- 
nam Patimokkhadi-Vinayagantha Cinabhasaya _parivattita 
dissanti. Vittharabhaya pana papaiicetum na visahama. Sab- 
batthivadinam Sakkatabhasayam Pratimoksasitram pakatam- 
eva’. Tatha Divyavadanam pi. Lokuttaravadinam ‘Mahavastu’- 
-gantho apabbhattha-Sakkatabhasaya likhito. Nanasaddanam 
rupani—namasaddanafi ca kriyasaddanaf ca— Palibhasanuri- 
pani khayanti. 


Sabbatthivadinam Abhidhamme pi Pali-Abhidhamma- 
pakaranagantha-sadisa satt’eva gantha santi. Katame satta ? 
Jfianaprasthanam, Sangiti-paryayah, Prakarana-padah, Vijiia- 
nakayah, Dhatukayah, Dharmaskandhah, Prajfiaptisastrafi ca. 
Nippona-pandita-Takakusu-mahasayehi imasmim pakarane 
eko atisundaro lekho likhito.* 


Tipitaka-paribahiresu ganthesu  Milindapafihassa dve 
parivattanani Cinabhasaya katani dissanti, Imani parivatta- 
nani pana Pali-Milindapafhato ativa khuddkatarani. Bahira- 
katha visadisa, Mendakapafihadi-panha pi na dissanti. Bud- 
dhaghosacariyassa Visuddhimaggasadiso Vimuttimaggo nama 
eko gantho ahosi. So Jambudipe Upatissattherena likhito ’ti — 
majfifiama. So pana gantho Sihalaratthe Abhayagirivasihi bhik- 
khuhi paticchito’ti amhakam khanti. Tassa Vimuttimaggassa 


“Journal Asiatique”-namake  French-Niyatakalike ganthe 
(1913). 

‘4, Pali-ganthapakasana-samitiya T. S.) Niyatakalike ganthe 
(1904-5), pannani 86-118. 
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Cinabhasaya parivattanam Siam-ratthavasina va Kamboja- 
ratthavasina va Sanghapalena va Sanghabharena va _ Bhik- 
khuna Khristayugassa chatthe samvaccharasatake katam. 
Ubhinnam pi ganthanam paricchedesu ativa sabhagata dissati. 
Imesam ganthanam ativittharena upsamharanam katva am- 
hehi imasmim pakarane eko gantho pakasito® yeva. Imassa 
ganthassa Dhutangakatha-paricchedo Bhotabhasaya pi pari- 
vattito dissati. —Tam sandhaya pi amhehi eko lekho pakasito.° 
Pali-Vinayapitakassa Samanta-pasadika nama Atthakatha 


-atthi. Taya Atthakathaya sadiso, atiparitto tava eko gantho, 


Cinabhasaya atthi. So pana imay’ eva Atthakathaya sankhitta- 
rupena parivattanan ti mafifiama. Idani ativitthataripena 
upalabbhamanaya Samanta-pasadikaya Vinaya-atthakathaya 
Uttarabhagato aneka kathabhaga—visesato Andhaka-attha- 
kathadi-poranaganthato ubbhata kathabhaga—yebhuyyena na 
dissanti. Yadi dissanti atisankhittaripen’eva  dissanti. 


5, Anuvilokentu amhakam English- bhasaya likhitam 
“Vimuttimaggo ca Visuddhimaggo ca: tesam upasamharanam” 
(Vimuttimagga and Visuddhimagga : A Comparative study, Poona, 
1937) -namakam gantham. 

6, Anuvilokentu Akhila-Jambudipa-Pacina -Vijja-Parisaya Vato- 
dara (Baroda) -namake nagare sannipatitaya sattama-sabhaya sangiti- 
samarilham lekha-sangaham, pannani 131-135. Tasmim  yeva 
yisaye _Niyata- 
kalike ganthe, Bavisatime potthake, pathama-dutiya-bhage (pan- 
‘nani 116-119) “Washington Manuscript” -namakam amhehi likhitam 
afifiam lekham pi anuvilokentu. Tameva sandhaya Akhila-Jambu- 
dipa-Pacina-Vijja-Parisaya, Hyderabad (Deccan) -namake nagare 
sannipatitaya, ekadasamaya sabhaya vacitam, “New Indian Anti- 
quary”—namakassa Niyatakalikassa ganthassa sattama-samvacchara- 
potthake tatiya-catuttha-bhage pakasitafi ca “Vimuttimaggassa Bhota- 
bhasaya upaladdhe khanditabhage anajjhittha kathabhaga” ti. 
namakam English-bhasaya likhitam lekham pi vacentu. ; 
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Amhehi imesam ganthfiam upasamharanam katva eko lekho 
pubbeva pakasito.” 


Evam hettha likhitam sabbam pi upadhirenta Pali- 
bhasa-kovidanam jananam Sakkatabhasaya ca—tatha Cina- 
Bhotabhasaya pi—ajjahayanam ativa accayikan’ ti mafifiamana 
tasam niruttinam ajjhayane adhimattam chandam vayamam 
ussolhifi ca kareyyum icceva amhakam patthana’ti. 


: 7 Lankadipe “University of Ceylon Review” -namake Niyataka- 
like ganthe ‘(April 1949, pannani 84-89) “Shan-chien-p’i-p’o-sha” 
namakam amhakam Iekham vacentu. 
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CONTEMPORARY INDIAN THOUGHT 


UNITED NATIONS IDEAL 


Broapcastinc on U.N. Day on the 24th October, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad said : 

“We reaffirm today our faith in the ideals for the realisa- 
tion of which the U.N. was established seven years ago. 

“If the human race is to survive, continued efforts for 
the realisation of U.N. ideals are more necessary today than 
ever before. 

“For this purpose we should strive to transcend the 
narrow sphere of a racial, class or national conscience and 
try to shape our conduct in conformity with a world-con- — 
science. We in this country feel that the evolution of such 
a world conscience is all the more necessary if we are to be 
able to provide our people the means of a good life. 

“International peace, amity and co-operation in all walks 
of life are absolutely necessary if we are to realise our inner 
spiritual urge, develop our potential economic resources and 
remain faithful to our historic traditions of Ahimsa and 
toleration. 

“The U.N. provides the nucleus, however imperfect, 
round which this world conscience can grow. We in India 
have, therefore, tried to do our humble bit to enable it to 
realise the mission which history and the collective will of 
mankind has placed on it. Its progress towards its destined 
goal has been slow and tardy and occasionally it may even ap- 
pear as if it were retracing its steps. | Nevertheless it is true 
that the existence of this world conscience, imperfect and 
feeble though it may be today, has so far exercised a restrain- 
ing influence on the forces of evil. ' 

“This, however, is not enough. The U.N. cannot be 
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said to have reached its true status unless it becomes the 
effective and guiding conscience of the world. 

“I therefore feel that it is the duty of everyone of us to 
assist and co-operate in the achievement of the ideals for which 
the U.N. stands and thus make it a guarantee for justice, peace 
and prosperity in the world.” 


| “THIS FREEDOM” OF THE PREss 

Addressing the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
in New Delhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru observed that al- 
though he believed that to suppress thought or its expression 
in any way was dangerous, he came up frequently against 
instances where freedom of expression was utilised not only 
to express the wrong thing but to produce a mental climate 
of vulgarity. Under the aegis of the noble doctrine of the 
freedom of the Press, asked the Prime Minister, could any 
person just bring out a sheet and spread all kinds of pernici- 
ous ideas or gangsterism or, what was common enough today 
in many countries, hatred of others ? 

Pandit Nehru held that a major factor in the Press was 
the money involved in it and the owner of that money. Could 
the rich man, asked he, do whatever he liked through the 
Press with his money? And did not the freedom of the Press 
mean the freedom not so much of the writer, often not a rich 
man, but rather of the newspaper owner to see to it that the 
writer wrote something that the owner wanted him to write ? 

“Normally speaking’, observed Pt. Nehru who is noted 
for his outspokenness, “high standards or high intelligence are 
not allied with large quantities of money. The person with 
a large quantity of money need not necessarily have either 
high cultural standards or literary standards or any high 
standards at all except the knack of making money. ‘There- 
fore, the freedom of the Press may come to mean the freedom — 
of the person who has the knack of making money.” 

With the same outspokenness Pandit Nehru went on to 
say that it was but right that persons in authority should be 
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subjected to ceaseless criticism. “But to some extent politicians 
and newspapermen have much in common. Both presume 
to talk too much, write too much and deliver homilies. Both, 
generally speaking, require no qualifications at all for their 
jobs. If one has got possibly a certain gift of expression, he 
gets going, whether there is any content behind that expres- 
sion or not. Sometimes he gets on simply because he has got 
the gift of abuse.” 

Recalling that many newspapers take a delight in makitig 
a fuss about unsavoury, exciting and inciting things, not 
because these are bad things but because by means of these 
they make more money by getting more purchasers, Pandit 
Nehru reminded his audience of the need of keeping some 
kind of a balance in these matters and he stressed the need of 
self-discipline not only of the individual but of all groups, 
which was the essence of democracy. If there was no self- 
discipline, he said, some other kinds of discipline had to be 
imposed in order to prevent chaotic conditions which ay 
could not tolerate. 


EMINENT ELDERS ON YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION 


Enthusiasm for the modern woman’s education may find 

food for thought in the following fruits of life’s long 
experience. We quote them in the order of their seniority 
in age. 
’ Shri Chakravarti Rajagopalachari who is 74, first Indian 
Governor of Bengal and Governor-General of India, formerly 
a Union Cabinet Minister and now the Chief Minister of 
Madras, is refreshingly candid in his views. 


Addressing the All-India Home Science Conference held in 
Madras, he said that in his opinion “Home Science is not a prepara- 
_ tion for a profession or a trade, but is a preparation for marriage. 
Home Science deals with the study of marriage, family and children.” 
Married life and family happiness was the type of home science, 
he said, he would like young girls to learn. Mere good laundry 
work and tidying-up of houses or cooking properly and economi- 
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cally, these things will not make the family happy—“You must learn 


how to marry and how to live a married life” (Cheers). 


‘Many of the applauders, we dare say, would perhaps have 
liked to be more enlightened regarding the curriculum the 
senior statesman would propose for making young ladies 
learn how to marry. But Shri Rajagopalachari—whose long 
name has been conveniently shortened into “C.R.” by the 
Indian Press—was more explicit with respect to other perti- 
nent matters. He was emphatic that young ladies’ education 
should be directed to living a good married life and making 
their husbands—he gave this the first place—, home and chil- 
dren happy. ‘What the girls should be taught today,” said 
he, “is the art of love, gentleness, patience and mental equi- 
poise of not losing one’s own temper. I find from my little 
experience that girls keep a very good face in the college but — 
when they go home, they put a very wry face. All this may be 
described as strain. But married life will be a greater strain.” 

Ripe in experience, C.R. was quite revealing—‘‘Most un- 
married women think that all wives are gentle to their hus- 
bands. Not at all. They speak gently to everybody else in 
the world, but not to their husbands.” 

Not to make it all too one-sided, however, he relievingly 
added ‘““The same is the case with some men also. This is 
due to the strain of the outer world, and in the family they 
find a person on whom they can lose their temper.” 

Cooking, keeping the home tidy etc., were in his view 
nothing more than “professional house-keeping” only, to be 
learnt by those who did not want to marry, whereas real Home 
Science meant learning control of one’s temper (even 
between husband and wife), affection, kindness, and ‘these 
have to be taught by habit and by continual pace.” 

Finally, surveying the gathering of young ladies, he con- 
cluded “When I look at your faces, I wonder how you will fit 
in poor families. Not that I want all of you to be poor or 
attempt to be poor. I only want you to widen your vision.” — 
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Dr. Rajendra Prasad who is 69, presiding at the Con- 
vocation of the Women’s University, Kanya-Mahavidyalaya, 
in Jullundur, Punjab, referred to the difference between 
modern reformists and progressivists, on one hand, who 
advocated an identical system of educations for the young of 
both sexes, and the orthodox on the other hand who held 
diametrically opposed views, and said “‘I shall advise you to 
choose the middle course effecting a compromise between the 
two.” He thought it would be unfortunate if higher edu- 
_ Cation, itself expensive and often generating expensive and 

“fashionable” habits, led women to shirk or shun their 
domestic duties. 

The President thought that the perpetuation of the 
human race was woman’s unique and proud responsibility 
and it must be reflected in whatever system of education 
was adopted. “A woman must equip herself for this primary 
responsibility which does not end but begins with procreation 
and entails a lifelong effort for the betterment of man. 
Girls must, therefore, be educated in all basic duties of women 
to enable them to play their role well for the advancement of 
the nation.” 

* 

Pandit Nehru who, despite all his juvenile energy, 
is 64, during. his recent tour of Assam and visit to the 
Khasi and other tribal areas, told a public meeting that he 
had seen charming and educated Khasi women cutting wood 
and drawing water from distant streams. Many of them had 
gone to schools and colleges, some even to Universities, but 
they did not despise manual labour. 

“My countrymen will profit by emulating this unique 
example of the Khasis” he said. 


Lawyers’ ROLE IN NEw INDIA 
Shri Patanjali Shastri, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of India, addressing Rotarians of Gwalior deplored the “public 
waste of time” caused by lawyers who indulged in prolonged 
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arguments in pleading their briefs before the Bench. He 


advised them not to tire the patience of the judges, for they 
could be brief and concise in their arguments without sacri- . 
ficing their cause. 

The Chief Justice of India also reminded the legal 
profession of their duty to place the ends of justice and service 
to society above their clients’ interests. 

Speaking in Jodhpur Shri Shastri exhorted lawyers to be 
mindful of their responsibility in educating the masses about 
thein rights and privileges under the new Constitution of 


India. 


AND WEST 


Addressing Indian students during his visit to London, 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan held that there was no basis for the 
distinction that was sometimes sought to be made between 
Asia and Europe that one was static and the other dynamic, 
that one was passive and the other active, that one was intro- 
vert and the other extrovert. China and India once had 
great scientific inventions to their credit and the work of 
their scientists in recent times had also been impressive. 

He said that war was no credit to civilisation but in the 
countries he had visited in Europe, he found that the people 
worked in a spirit of pride and dedication and had raised 
their status considerably from the ruins in which the war 
had left them. 

“We should take up the work that lies nearest us and do 
our best to build up society. After all, real wealth is work, 
the application of human energy to the development of 
natural resources.” | 


INDIAN CULTURE A CompPosiT PRODUCT 
Addressing the Saugar University on its conferring the 
degree of Doctor of Literature on him, Pandit Nehru 
said : 
“India needs today young men possessing a creative mind 
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and a University can create an environment in which the 


creativeness of the mind and the body can flourish. 

“In the past we did produce men and women of quality — 
but lately we have become a nation more or less living on 
past inheritance. There is nothing more precious than 
past inheritance and nothing more dangerous than living only 
on inheritance.” 

Deprecating the habit of raising slogans of “Indian 
Culture” Pandit Nehru said that Indian Culture had never 
been static. It had always been dynamic, absorbing the 
cultures of different countries. In spite of this absorption - 
the basic Indian Culture had remained firm. This trait of 
Indian Culture was mainly responsible for its superiority. 


THE RELIGIOUS APPROACH IN WorLp POLITICS 


Speaking in London Dr. Radhakrishnan said: 

“A new approach is needed in world politics and India 
has always stood for the religious approach. The nightmares 
of fear and hate which exist in the world today, would be 
lifted if every nation worked in a spirit of understanding, 
wisdom and humility. 

“Such an approach is the only hope for the future and 
both democratic and Communist countries should recognise 
that in a sense they are both wrong-doers. 

“Democracies should subject themselves to self-scrutiny 
and cease to be complacent. Communist nations should ask 
themselves if they were not exploiting the baser instincts of 
man. 

“Peace requires its price, but it is slight compared to 
the disorder that war would result in. All we have to do is 
to think calmly and act quietly.” 


INDIA AND THE COLD WAR 


Dr. Radhakrishnan further said: 
“India is new to world politics. She has problems of 
her own to tackle and does not wish to interfere in the 
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affairs of others. But she is a member of the U.N. and works 
for the ideals of the U.N.—a symbol of light and hope, however 
imperfect its constitution. 

“India sympathises with all movements for liberation and 
stands for improved material standards and racial harmony. 
If India is not unduly excited about the cold war, it is not 
because she has the Himalayas to protect her or that she does 
not recognise distinction between good and evil. 

“In the present conflict war is no answer, appeasement is 
no answer. If we can only put democracy into action, the 
world situation will be greatly eased.” 


EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL MINDEDNESS 


On his election as President of the UNESCO, Dr. 
Radhakrishnan said in Paris: 

“If we believe it (the third world war) cannot be avoided, 
it means that civilisation has failed, that education, science 
and culture have failed. 

“In this world of apprehension and anxiety, what is 
needed is a creative effort for peace, to educate the people | 
to live in a world community. . There is no conflict between 
national loyalties and loyalty to a world community. 

“We begin our life with loyalty to our parents, expand 
it to the family, to the community, to the nation, and our age 
imposes on us the obligation to expand this loyalty to the 
world as a whole. 

“We must get out of the intense nationalism which is a 
legacy of the past, and get into an international society which 
is the goal of the future. The UNESCO has to develop the 
will for peace, freedom and human rights; the cause of 
freedom is the cause of man. 

“We must be educated to save those who are the victims 
of political power, economic greed and racial pride. Men can 
cbtain happiness only if they are not hungry or cold, if they 
are not slaves to other men, if they are not surrounded with 
filth and disease, if they can obtain at least the necessities, if 
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not the comforts of life, for themselves and their families, if 
they have sufficient leisure for recreation and reflection. 

“We can have all these if we use modern science and 
technology to good purpose. The instruments of science 
have made it possible for us to remove the great obstacles to 
human happiness and well-being. If we do not use them for 
the improvement of the conditions of life, this is not the fault 
of science and technology, it is due to human cussedness.” 


MUSICAL TRADITIONS 


Addressing institutions of Indian music in Allahabad 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad said: “Our music should be given a 
richer content by making it more democratic and broad-based 
in its appeal. But at the same time the forms and idioms of 
Indian music must never be tampered with. The ragas and 
raginis have more in them than mere convention. They help 
in.the synthesis of both emotional and spiritual contents, and 
provide atmosphere as well as background.” 

Shri K. M. Munshi, Governor of Uttar Pradesh, asked 
musicians to adopt modern ways of presentation. The public 
was now more exacting, had a greater value of time, and in its 
ignorance, had little patience to listen to “voice acrobatics,” 
he said. 


_ REVIVAL OF SANSKRIT | 

Presiding over the Sanskrit Vishwa Parishad in Banaras, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad said: 

“It is essential that spiritual and secular education should 
be harmonised and no other factor can conduce so much to 
harmony as the study of Sanskrit. The basis of Sanskrit has 
been spiritual, which after all is India’s gift to the 
world.” 


ENGINEERS AS NATION-BUILDERS 


Inaugurating the silver jubilee meeting of the Central 
Board of Irrigation and Power, Pandit Nehru commended to 
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engineers an imaginative approach to their problems. ‘The 
engineer, he said, usually dealt with stone, steel and cement 
whose utility and strength he could measure but if he ignored 
the human angle, he surely missed the spirit behind his work. 
The engineer’s task brought him in close contact with life. 
That was where he enviably differed from the politician. 
What he did helped the progress of humanity. 

Pandit Nehru hoped that the engineers’ enthusiasm 
should not be confined to themselves alone but should be 
shared with the workers in the field who were partners in the 
great adventure. 


THE CINEMA AS PROMOTER OF BETTER INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Presenting in London certificates of merit to some 
foreign producers and directors of features and documentary 
films, exhibited during the International Film Festival held 
in India early this year, Dr. Radhakrishnan asked them to 
interpret through their productions, nations “at their best 
and to try to reveal the soul of those countries. It is not our 
desire to stimulate morbid pictures of jealousy, and film pro- 
ducers should ‘not stimulate such instincts”. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan further said that there was a grow- 
ing feeling towards unification of the world and that they 
should work for building a world community of culture to 
understand the common problems. He asked them “t 


contribute to bring this tortured world politically and ok 


turally together” and hoped that “your instrument will con- 
tribute to the education of humanity”. 
Shri B. H. Kher, India’s High Commissioner in London, 
informed the gathering that India had the second largest 
film industry in the world, ranking next to the USA in the 
quantity of its output which gave employment to 60,000 
people and that Indian films were much in demand in Aden, 
East Africa, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, the Far East and 
French and Dutch possessions. 
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How THE WORLD CAN FIND ITs SOUL 


Addressing students and Fellows of Paris University, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan said: 

“If we have not done well with the immense resources 
of knowledge of wealth and power, if inspite of them we are 


conscious of worse danger to come, more ruthless forms of 


despotism, more drastic suppression of human rights, greater 
and more destructive wars, it only means that the great move- 
ments of civilisation have somehow gone astray.” _ 

Analysing historical differences between the East and 
the West, Dr. Radhakrishnan said there were no absolute 
differences, since national characteristics changed from age 
to age. “But in the present day”, he said, “one may say 
that the empirical, positivist, scientific temper is more the 
characteristic of the West, while the mystic, the spiritual, 
is more dominant in the East.” 

_ “The absoluteness of spiritual life and the relativity of 
creeds have led to a spirit of give and take, of mutual ad- 
justment of differences in the East. It is not a matter of 
great concern for a Chinese whether he visits a temple of 
Confucius, of Laotse, or of Buddha. The greatest of the 
world, Buddha, Christ, were not doctrinaires. They gave 
us no rigid system, but they left us that sense of wonder 

which makes for humanity, elasticity and sympathy with 
other points of view. 

“The world once had traditional educational systems 
which gave a scale of values transcending national and poli- 
tical boundaries. ‘Today there is no universal awe 
element which the new age demands. 

“This unifying element cannot be found at the techno- 
logical level, it must be the expression of a living tradition 
which animates the whole society and unites the present and 
the past. No religion can commend itself to the modern 
world if it does not reckon with the factors of science and 


humanism. 
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“What we need today is a study of the great religions 


of the world by which we can build spiritual bridges across 
the ages and continents. This spiritual community, this 
psychological contiguity alone can give the soul to the world 
which is seeking for it.” 


REFORM OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Prof. M. Mujeeb, Vice-Chancellor of Jamia Millia Uni- 


versity, Delhi, said in a lecture that secondary education was | 


very important and needed much reform in India. It was 
important, he said, first because it probably meant the end 
of academic education for most people. It also, perhaps for 
the first time, brought students’ aptitudes to the surface. dis- 
tinctly enough to be marked by discerning teachers. 

Prof. Mujeeb suggested that secondary education ought 
to be diversified in literary, cultural, technical and scientific 
channels. This would be advantageous in many ways. It 


would solve the present problem of overcrowding in schools. - 


Students would go out into the world not in search of em- 
ployment but equipped to gainfully employ themselves. 
Teachers of arts, crafts and techniques would enjoy a better 
status and be in greater demand. Education would prove 
to be more instructive and stimulating. ‘The cost of educa- 
tion for the State and parents would diminish because such 
education would at least partly pay for itself and a man who 
could hammer a nail would be considered as important as 
one who used a pen. Mahatma Gandhi's idea of basic 
schools pointed in the same direction. 

Prof. Mujeeb wanted teachers to assume full responsi- 
bility for various aspects of education, including examination 
results, and the part their students played in the world. He 
suggested that all teachers be given full power to exercise 
their ingenuity, skill, experience and initiative instead of 
only the school head being allowed to do so, for the better- 
ment of their pupils. 

Prof. Humayun Kabir who presided, said that for the 
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normal purposes of life secondary education was enough. 
Higher education was not possible for many and therefore the 
need for reconstruction of secondary education was great. 


SARIPUTTA—MOGGALLANA RELICS 
Opening a four-day exposition at Calcutta of the relics 
of Sariputta and Maha-Moggallana before their departure for 
re-enshrinement at the newly built vihara at Sanchi,- Dr. 


_ H. C. Mookerjee, the Governor of Bengal said that it was 


the beginning of a “‘new and most important chapter in the 
glorious history of our motherland.” 

“The permanent enshrinement of the relics at their ori- 
ginal place at Sanchi’, he added, “further signifies that our 
acceptance of the Asokan Pillar at Sarnath as our national 
emblem and seal is a frank and clear expression of our deli- 
berate adherence as a nation to all those ideals of compassion, 
goodwill and peace, of the conquest of hatred by forgive- 
ness and love and of ahimsa for which the Buddha, the 
Dharma and the Sangha have stood all through the ages.” 


TRUE FREEDOM 


On his return from Europe, Dr. Radhakrishnan speak- 
ing in Bombay advised people not to accept anything in 
faith but to ‘adjust themselves to new conditions as they 
arise. The great seers of India never adopted fixed ideas 
as binding. ‘They adhered to certain fundamental principles. 
There was never a call to surrender intellectual or — 
conscience. 

“Today we find large tracts of darkness along with large 
areas of light. It is our duty to see that these areas of light 
help remove the darkness. 

“Democracy today compromises with evils like colonisa- 
tion and racial prejudice. In Russia, though great emphasis 
is laid on social justice and equality, there is at present a 
good deal of regimentation and acceptance of the methods 
of terror in politics. 
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“These are things against which we are in duty bound 
to protest.” 


SociAL EDUCATION 


Inaugurating the Bombay Social Education Week, Dr. 
Radhakrishnan said: ‘We who happen to be in a privileged 
position to call ourselves educated must share today in the 
nation’s shame and guilt and do our outmost to bring about 


‘more satisfactory relations between the common man and 


society. 

“The main purpose of education is to reorganize society 
but with this we require a renaissance, a renewal of enthu- 
siasm so that people may feel that they belong to a fold 
which is not dead, not stale and which has life. 

“All education is social. It is transmission of technical 
skill and cultural traditions from one generation to another. 
Its main purpose is to enable those who are educated, to 
live as responsible citizens of the community. Any educa- 
tion which is not social is to be dismissed as no real education 
at all. | 

“There are nations where universal education prevails 
but they have shown themselves lacking in the fundamentals 
of true culture. This kind of half education disintegrates 
the mind of man, disorganises society and makes him a help- 
less victim of any kind of leader who takes hold of him. 
There are men who have become puppets, susceptible to 
manipulation at will by so-called leaders of this or that poli- 
tical, ideological and religious persuasion.” 


LIBERTY OF THE INDIVIDUAL MIND 

Stressing the need for defending the liberties of the 
human mind, Dr. Radhakrishnan added: 

“We in our country always adhered to the traditions 
of freedom of the mind. No one has the right to impose 
his mind on others by teaching or through indoctrination. 

“In Indian culture, it was the tradition for the teacher 
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to see that nothing was done by the individual pupil if his 
own mind was not satisfied and his own conscience was not 
pleased. Each one has to think what his mind discerns, 
conscience feels and the spirit reflects. 

“There is nothing more sacred in the world than the 
sanctity of the individual. The individual spirit is not to 
be regarded as an anonymous unit. An individual has a soul, 
mind and conscience which should not be a duplicate of 
another’s. Nobody should impose any opinion on the peo- 
ple. Teaching is not indoctrination. It is something 
which should elicit the great possibilities in others,” 
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NEWS OF THE QUARTER 
RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES 


On September 20 was celebrated the Jewish New Year's 
Day which is regarded by the community not as a day of 
rejoicing but of solemn self-examination and judgment when 
everyone has to search his conscience regarding the life lived 
and to be lived. On the following day it is customary for 
the Jews to hold special prayers near a water-front ‘“‘to cast 
all their sins into the sea.” 

On October 1 was celebrated the Muhurram when 
tazias are carried in procession with the accompaniment of 
martial music, beating of breasts etc. in mournful memory 
of the tragic death of the Prophet’s two grandsons in the 
battle-field of Karbala. 

* 
On the full-moon night of October 2 was celebrated in 


_ Bengal particularly, the worship of the goddess Laksmi or 


Prosperity. It is customary to keep awake the whole night 
playing at dice, chess, cards and similar pastimes, for it is 
believed that the goddess visits homes during the night and 
blesses only those whom she finds awake. 

Probably some ancient all-night merry folk festival, held 
after the autumn harvest is gathered in, survives in this 
custom. Stalks of ripe paddy are held in the hands of and 
are also hung around the goddess in her images and por- 
traits. 

On the night of the new moon on October 18 was cele- 

brated the Diwali (from Dipali or Dipavali), the Festival of 
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Lamps and fireworks, the grandest all-India religious obser- 
vance next to the Dussehra held three weeks earlier. In 
North India the festival is dedicated to the goddess Laksmi 
whereas in Bengal and in South India it is associated with 
Kali or some other aspect of the Mother Goddess. 
* 

On October 20 was observed the Bhraty-Dvitiya when 
sisters honour, feed and give presents to their brothers. 
| 

On October 26 fell Gopastami, the last day of the week 
dedicated to the honour of the cow, so important an animal 


in Hindu religious life as well as in the national economy of 


India. Some Hindu organisations held demonstrations on 
the occasion demanding the abolition of cow-slaughter in 
India. 

Broadcasting a message on the occasion Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad said that India maintained about 150 million cattle 
which constituted nearly a quarter of the world’s total bovine 
population. Of the human population of India,86°/ live 
on income from land, and the bullock is the only motive 
power in tillage, irrigation and carting of the land-produce 
to the market. A large proportion of this. population is 
vegetarian, to whom the only source of animal protein in 
their diets is milk and its products. 

"It is unfortunate, however, that the production of milk 
in India is very poor. The consumption of milk and milk 
products per head of the human population is probably the 
lowest in the world viz. 5:3 oz. per day as against 35:6 to 
56-8 oz. in the western world. The low milk production 
of the Indian cow is not due to any intrinsic inability on her 
part but, as investigations and experiments have shown, due 
to unfavourable environmental conditions, by improving 
which by better methods of breeding and feeding, her milk 
yield is considerably raised.. ‘The Government is taking 
measures to introduce the better methods. A large propor- 


‘tion of Indian cattle again, is diseased and decrepit, many of 
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which are maintained by religious institutions in Pinjrapols 
or bovine asylums, perhaps the only of its kind in the world, 
but such steps are now to be taken by the Government as 
would make this act of mercy also economically helpful to 
the land, viz. prevention of the undesirables from further 
reproduction and settling them on unused grazings where 
ey might help fertilising and developing the land. 


On October 27 was celebrated in Bengal the. iit 
of the World-Upholdress goddess (Jagaddhatri), a form of 


the goddess Durga. 


On the full moon on November 1 took place the Rasa- 


woods of Brindaban. 


_ yatra, Krishna’s dance dalliances with milkmaids in the 


Historians of Hinduism consider the conception of 
Krishna, in its final form, to be a composite product, into 
the making of which several elements entered. One of 
these elements might be the tribal god of a pastoral folk, 
among whom such dalliances in the woods by moonlight 


were customary. 


On this full moon of the month of Kartika, it is custo- , 
mary to bathe in the river Ganga (Ganges), which is carried 
out by millions at sunrise. Large melds (fairs) with popu- 
lar amusements are held in many places on the banks of ie 


sans on this connection. 


‘On November 15 was observed the worship of the god 


K4artika, the warrior son of Shiva. 


On November 19 fell Akhri Chhar Shambah, in com- 
memoration of the first coming out after recuperation from 


an illness of the Prophet of Islam. 


It is customary for 


Muslims to go out on picnics and tread barefooted on gee 
on this occasion. 
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~~ On December | was celebrated Fateha Duazdaham, also 
called Id-i-Milad, the traditional birthday of the Prophet of 
‘Islam. 


BirtH ANNIVERSARIES 


On October 2, of Mahatma Gandhi, when prayers, mass 
meetings and spinning demonstrations were held all over the 
country. We publish in this number an article on Mahatma 
Gandhi's doctrine of non-violence as applied to the most 
serious aspect of international relations viz. war, written by 
a non-politician who camé into very close coptacts with the 
Mahatma. 

* 

On November 1, of Guru Nanak, the founder of the 

religion of the Sikhs, who preached devotion to God and 
love of one’s fellow-beings as the highest religion of man. 
He ridiculed all religious and ceremonial formalisms, spoke 
against distinctions based on creeds, castes etc. and worked 
for harmony among the votaries of different faiths, for he 
held that the God that each worshipped, though in various 
modes, was one and the same. 
_ Besides diwans or meetings where religious discourses, 
songs, readings from the scripture etc. are held, the chief 
feature of the celebration of Nanak’s birthday is the carrying 
in procession of the Granth Sahib, the holy scripture of the 
Sikhs, preceded by a party of Sikhs on horseback, in 
battle-dress and armed with spears and shields, a custom 
which probably grew up when Sikhism, later in its history, 
took the form of militarism due to political reasons. 

We publish in this number of our Journal an article on 
the Guru, written by an eminent member of the Sikh com- 
munity. 

The place Guru Nanak’s teachings occupy in the 
thoughts of modern India may be gathered from the ex- 
tracts we quote below from observations made by eminent 
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thinkers before various gatherings held in honour of the 
Guru’s birthday. We quote only the non-Sikhs. 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad: ‘The need for Nanak’s teachings 

is greater today than ever before, for the world is torn by 
strife and fear. Guru Nanak was the most powerful person- 
ality of his times and his message would never be forgotten. 
Millions of people in India, although not belonging to the 
Sikh faith, recite his sayings every morning and — by 
his teachings, which are meant for all.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad: “Guru Nanak taught the 
oneness of religions. He was the torch-bearer of God’s uni- 
versal truth. There is but one truth and the many religions 
are ways to reach it. If people realised this, the quarrels 
between one religion and another would disappear. The 
Guru taught the people to understand the essentials of all 
religions and he preached against the blind observance of 
mere rituals,” : 

His Excellency Mr. Shuaib Qureshi, the High Commis- 
sioner for Pakistan in India: ‘‘People live and die, but the 
names of personalities like Guru Nanak live for ever. The 
Guru preached brotherhood of man and his message was of 
peace. The present world order needs a change. In the light 
of Nanak’s immortal teachings, much of the misunderstanding, 
suspicion and mistrust that exist today would disappear.” 

Prof. Humayun Kabir: “Guru Nanak was one of the 
greatest synthesisers of humanity. He belonged to no one 


_ religion. His teachings have a universal appeal of love and 


humanity.” 

Acharya Kripalani, a prominent political leader and an 
ex-President of the Congress: “It is a prime necessity that 
people searched their hearts and tried to follow the teachings 
of people like Nanak.” 

Dr. S. N. Sen, Vice-Chancellor of Delhi University: 
“Nanak was born on a full moon which was symbolic, for he 
fought against all dark and evil forces.” 
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_ On the birth anniversary of Dr. Annie Besant, at a New 
Delhi meeting, His Excellency Mr. C. Coomaraswamy, High 
Commissioner for Ceylon in India, who presided, and other 


_ speakers paid tribute to the services rendered to India by 
this gifted lady who made India her home although an alien 


.by birth. 


Associated earlier in her life with many progressivist 


movements in England, Mrs. Besant devoted her great 


powers as a writer and speaker to the regeneration of India. 
As a protagonist of the Theosophical Society, she deeply 


studied and imbibed Indian religious ideas which she inter- 


preted afresh to Indians and foreigners alike. Social re- 
form, spread of education and work for the untouchables 
were her chief interests. In connection with the golden 
jubilee on November 13 of the Central Hindu College 
founded by her in Banaras, Acharya Narendra Dev, the Vice- 
Chancellor of Banaras Hindu University said that Mrs. 
Besant strove for the “harmonious blending of the western 
and eastern cultures.” 

Late in her life she took an active and leading part in 
India’s fight for political freedom, “Home Rule” as she 
named it. She was elected President of the Indian National 
Congress in 1917 and suffered imprisonment. Mr. Coomara- 
swamy held that she had rendered invaluable service not 
only to India but to humanity at large. 

* 

On November 14, the 64th birthday of Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru. In a message published about three weeks 
earlier, Pandit Nehru requested his friends, known and un- 
known, not to send him their usual presents on the occasion 
although the affection that prompted the presents was very 
precious to him. He furthur requested that all presents 
meant for him be given on that day to children, children’s 
funds, children’s schools, organisations etc. Breaking how- 
ever, his custom of observing his birthday very quietly, 
Pandit Nehru attended a big rally of school-children in 
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~ Delhi where they staged march-pasts, folk-dances and _ tab- 


leaux of historical events in honour of “Uncle Nehru”. 

A number of cheques were presented to the Prime 
Minister on his birthday by various organisations, to be 
spent by him in the cause of children. Villagers from dif- 
ferent areas offered to him the “gift” of 316 Primary schools, 
for which they will donate land and funds for buildings. 

* 

On December 3, took place the 69th birthday of Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, in connection with which parades, chil- 
dren’s demonstrations and dance representations were held 
in Rashtrapati Bhavan. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Credentials were presented to the President of India by 
His Excellency Mr. Tsutomu. Nishiyama on the 26th Sep- 
tember as the Japanese Ambassador in India and by His 
Excellency Mr. Narciso Ramos on the 30th October as the 
Minister for the Philippines in India. 

We offer to Their Excellencies a hearty welcome in our 
midst. 


DEATH ANNIVERSARIES 


On September 21, of Sarat Chandra Chatterji (d. 1937), 
the great Bengali novelist whose fame and popularity is next 
only to Tagore’s in modern India, the difference between 
the two masters being that while Rabindranath was more 
intellectual, idealistic and universal, Sarat Chandra was 
more skilful in dealing with unexpressed sentiments, was 
more realistic and a typical Bengali.- None drew in words 


a truer picture of the tender sentiments, deep-seated emo- 


tions and pathos of Bengali social, family and rurual life, 
particularly of women, as Sarat Chandra did. His works 
have been translated into many of the regional languages of 
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India (as also into some of Europe) providing inspiration 
to many writers. | 

A memorial is proposed to be built in Calcutta in his 
honour, consisting of a museum, of his Mss, first editions, 
personal belongings, a public library and reading room with 
special facilities for research workers, an exhibition of art 
and crafts etc. 

Speaking in a New Delhi meeting on the 119th death 
anniversary of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the founder of the 
Brahma Samaj and a pioneer in social reform, who attempted 
a synthesis of all the great religions of the world, Prof. N. K. 
Siddhanta, a member of the Union Public Service Commis- 
sion, dwelt on the Raja’s brilliant intellectual and linguistic 
gifts and his zeal for reform in religious and social spheres, 
particularly in regard to the status of women. ; 

Prof. Humayun Kabir said that the Raja had studied 
the scriptures of Hinduism, Christianity and Islam so deeply 
in the originals that he got the better of the orthodox minis- 
ters of these faiths in his public disputations in print with 
them. He heralded in India the age of Reason in superses- 
sion of tradition, however hoary or sacred, and was thus 
truly the Father of Modern India. 

Prof. Dr. S. N. Sen, Vice-Chancellor of Delhi Univer- 
sity, who presided, said that the Raja’s vision was so wide 
that long before the age of the wireless and the aeroplane, 
he looked upon all mankind as one family. 


* 

On November 17, of Lala Lajpat Rai of the Punjab, 
a valiant fighter for the cause of India’s independence and 
an ex-President of the Congress. 

On November 21 was celebrated the anniversary of the 
martyrdom in 1675 of Guru Tegh Bahadur, the 9th Guru 
of the Sikhs. 

* 
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On December 3, the body of St. Francis Xavier, preser- 
ved for 400 years, was taken out of the coffin and placed on 
view in the cathedral of Old Goa, to which reverence was 
paid by thousands of Indian Christians, Hindus and Muslims 
as well as by pilgrims from abroad. 


ARTIFICIAL RAIN-MAKING 


Scarcity conditions and regional famines due to crop- 


- failure as a result of failure of rains in due season and in 


due quantity, even with rain-bearing clouds present in the 
air, are a frequent feature in the agricultural economy of 
India. Science will perhaps now be able to prevent this 
unfortunate freak of nature, at least partially. Prof. Dr. 
S. K. Banerjee of the College of Engineering and Techno- 
logy at Jadavpur in the suburbs of Calcutta, who has been 
making a Series of experiments on the subject during the 
last few years under the auspices of the India Council of 
Scientic and Industrial Research, claims to have obtained 
remarkable success in “exciting” or “inducing” nature’s 
rain-making process on clouds. 

The process, we are told, consists in dropping pellets 
of solid carbon dioxide and firing gun-powder impregnated 
with silver iodide above the clouds when they are higher 
than the freezing level, and in spraying ice-cold water near 
the base of the clouds and injecting silver iodide smoke when 
the clouds are much below the freezing level. All this is 
done by automatic devices attached to hydrogen-filled 
baloons. Professor Banerjee declared in an interview that 
he had repeatedly succeeded in causing rainfall by these 
means as also in stopping rainfall by discontinuing his “in- 
ducements”, not only locally over Calcutta and its neigh- 
bourshood but up to Asansol, 120 miles north-west of Calcutta 


_ when, carried by the wind, his silver iodide nuclei peaicucnen 


to that direction. He said: 
“If the sky is clear, we know of no method by which 
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we can bring about rain. But on many occasions one finds 
clouds floating in the sky high above without producing, 


any rain. These are the clouds that can be “induced” to rain.” 


Two OTHER ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTS—SYNTHETIC 
RICE AND MILK 


We hear of countries where the people hope their land 
to overflow with “milk and honey” whereas an Indian mother 
prays that her offspring may ever have plenty of “milk and 
rice.” 

_ Even if clouds fail to be “induced” by Professor 
Banerjee to rain, it seems we shall not be without the staple 
article of our Asian diet, rice, for under the auspices of the 
Central Ministry of Natural Resources and Scientific Re- 
search, the Technological Research Institute of Mysore has 
been successful in synthetically producing rice, and the other 
essential source of nutrition, milk too.. 

Shri K. D. Malaviya, the Deputy Minister, entertained 


some journalists and friends to an excellent meal of these 


two synthetic products but his guests did not know until 
they were told later that they had not been having the real 
articles, so little are the synthetic products distinguishable 
from the real. _ Both the substitutes again, are claimed to be 
improvements on the original in respect of their nutritive 
value, for they have higher protein, calcium and vitamin 
contents. Five hundred people are being fed on this synthe- 
tic rice daily with beneficial results. Eaters of this rice will 
never suffer from beri-beri, we are told. It is made princi- 
pally of tapioca which grows in plenty in South India on 
relatively barren soil. 

_ The ingredients of the “vegetable milk” are yet a secret. 
Soya beans do not go into its making. It is made of other 


herbaceous elements and will prove a more nutritious food 


than market milk. Cream, puddings, curds, ice-creams, 


_ kheer, khoya, etc. can all be made out of this fluid. Hotels 
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and private parties to whom this milk was distributed, ex- 
pressed complete satisfaction with it. 

The machinery required for large scale production. of 
synthetic rice and milk is being installed and supplies will 
be available in the market in about eight months’ time. 
The Deputy Minister also intimated that the success of the 
experiments was due in no small measure to the keen interest 
taken in the matter by the Prime Minister. 


SUGAR AND FIsH 


- Sugar has been decontrolled in India and its price has 
been reduced by Rs. 4/- per maund. 
* 
A Norwegian Delegation visiting India, has suggested 
to its government that a Fisheries Community Development ° 
Programme be initiated in an area in Travancore-Cochin 
state as a part of Norway’s 10 million kroner aid to India 


programme.. 


PREVENTION OF DEATH FROM SNAKE BITE 


About 30,000 people die every year of snake bite in 
India. Dr. B. N. Ghosh, Reader in Chemistry of Calcutta 
University and his colleagues who have been working for the 
last fourteen years under a scheme sponsored by the Indian 
Council for Medical Research on the isolation of the toxic 


-constituents of cobra and krait venom, have reached im- 


portant results. Their tests. were carried out with 200 
grams of dry venom of over 3,000 cobras and kraits. 

The researchers have succeeded in isolating the toxic 
constituents affecting the heart and the respiratory move- | 
ments from the cobra venom and their findings show that 
the toxic constituent which affects the respiratory move- 
ments ‘is the most deadly one and they conclude that the 
main cause of death from cobra bite is failure of respiration. 
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As. for heart failure, they think that many lives can 
be saved by resorting to artificial respiration in proper 
time. 


ASIAN STUDENTS’ CONVENTION 


The holding in Delhi from December 15 of a six-day 
Asian Students’ Convention on the initiative of the United 
Nations Students’ Association in India is announced. _In- 
vitations, we understand, have been sent also to non-UN 
countries of Asia, and even to those belonging to the groups 
of the Russian Asian Republic as well as to the People’s 
Republic of China. It is expected that about two hundred 
delegates from Asian countries and observers from European 
countries will attend the Convention. It is the intention of 
‘the organisers to bring together all Asian youth on a com- 
mon platform in order to strengthen the ties between them 
and “‘to draw their attention to certain questions that are 
vital to the prestige and welfare of Asian peoples and 
countries”. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 


' A great structure measuring about 110 ft. in diameter 
has been unearthed at Triptiri near Jabalpur (famous for 
the marble rocks) in Madhya Pradesh, by excavations carried 
out by -the Saugar University. ‘The remains are surmised 
by Dr. M. G. Dixit, the excavator, to be of the richly en- 
dowed and famous Golaki Math of the 10th century, be- 
longing to the sect of the Pasupata Saivas, which had its 
branches in other parts of South India too and was a meet- 
ing place of scholars from such distant parts as Bengal and 
Kerala. Much of the superstructures of this great institu- 
tion consisting of pillars, images etc. were brought down by 
contractors for use as metal in building the ee: on the 
river Narmada in 1861. 


is correct. 
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The identification hitherto made of this great Math 
with the famous 64-Yogini Temple near the marble 
rocks would have to be abandoned if Dr. Dixit’s view 


Dr. Dixit has also unearthed some implements and 
artefacts belonging to the paleolithic age, forty miles south of 
Saugar. 
* 

_ Shri K. D. Bajai, Archaeological Officer of U.P. has come 
upon some sites, ruins and statues etc., both Hindu and 
Buddhist, belonging to the 4th-9th centuries in different 
places of the state. 

* 

_ A party of Swedish archaeologists under the patronage _ 
of King Gustav of Sweden, a keen archaeologist, and headed 
by Dr. Hanna Rydh, Sweden’s leading woman archaeologist, 
will start excavations at Suratgarh in the deserts of Bikanir 
where fragments of 2000 years old pottery were found some- 
time ago and where some habitations contemporaneous with 
the Indus Valley civilisation, c. 3000-4000 B. C., ” be 
lying buried, it is surmised. 


THE “Q” Hasit 


We welcome the steps taken recently by the authorities 
to educate the public of Lahore (Pakistan) in practising the 
queue habit. The Chief Minister of the Pakistan part of 
the Punjab, Mian Mumtaz Daultana rightly said that this 
habit was symbolic of the sense of discipline among the peo- 
ple. All over the Orient where the jostling habit of people,’ 
be they only a small group or a crowd, is such an ugly and 
inconvenient feature, the cue for the queuing up habit given 
by Lahore should be taken up by all authority, particularly 
at home and in schools where education begins and where 
it is easy to teach the formation of good habits. 
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THE MULAGANDHAKUTI VIHARA OF . 
SARNATH 


The twenty-first anniversary of the Mulagandhakuti 
Vihara in Sarnath was celebrated there with due ceremony — 
on November 3. Presiding over a public meeting held on 
the occasion, Acharya Narendra Dev, the Vice-Chancellor of 
Banaras Hindu University said that Buddhism was not based 
on a pessimistic view of life as was commonly understood. 
On the contrary Buddha inculcated a new spirit in society 
and preached a message of hope and salvation. His teach- 
ings aimed at the establishment of a society in which me 
caste or creed had no place. 

We publish in this number of our Journal an article on 
Bodhgaya and Sarnath written by a leading archaeological 


expert. 


HIMALAYAN MYTHOLOGY VINDICATED ? 


- Captain Umakant Shukla, a retired military officer who 
has just returned from a trek in the interior of the Hima- 
layas, holds that he has been able to identify some Himalayan 
peaks named in ancient Indian mythology as recorded in 
the Puranas, of which the most important is Sumeru, the 
“Golden Mount”. He says that in course of his travels he 
came upon a snow-covered triangular plateau, ‘‘a wonder- 
land on earth”, about 50 miles in extent and situated at an 
elevation of 14,000 ft. between the Kedarnath-Badrinath 
(described in the last number of this Journal) and Gangotri 
peaks, one other peak in which is a steep and conical one 
rising above the glaciers with no snow on it and “glittering 
like gold” when the sun shines on it, which is probably the 
Sumeru, and therefore, a reality and not a product of the 
fancy of the ancients. 3 

Captain Shukla also found in the high plateau traversed 
by him, a variety of the lotus possessing a leaf-green exterior, 
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a cream coloured interior and a “unique fragrance’, which 
he thinks is the “Brahma-lotus” of ancient literature and of 
which he has brought with him some specimens. 

_ It is unfortunately not reported if the Captain took 
photos of the peak for verification by mountain experts, and 
photos of the lotus in its natural state for inspection by 
botanists. 


ELEPHANTS IN AGRICULTURE 


In the sub- -Himalayan Terai region. “north a Uttar 
Pradesh, the government has yoked an elephant to a tractor 
plough. In this region wild elephants often used to ravage 
crops and demolish newly built villages, which led the 
authorities to resolve to shoot down the depredators but that 
could not be carried out owing to strong objections raised by 
pious Hindus. The new experiment is an excellent way out 
of the difficulties. In reclaiming large areas in this “tiger- 
land” for the purpose of rehabilitating Pakistan refugees as 
well for meeting India’s food shortage, the wild elephant 
when tamed will be a more preferable substitute for motor 
“horse”’-power, for the elephant has these advantages viz. it 
has a long life; it rarely falls ill, whereas the motor tractor’s 
repairs and supply of spare parts in these outlying 


regions isa constant problem; it has no “fuel” problem, 


for in these forests it easily finds its own food, to which 
only a few pounds of gram and a little salt have to be 
added; and lastly the raises no exchange 


_ AGRICULTURAL INFORMATION 


A National Conference on Agricultural Information 
held in Lucknow during November formulated a detailed 
scheme for the organisation, financing and programme of 
agencies for dissemination of information _on _ agri- 
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cultural research, latest methods, developments etc. to the 
villagers. 

Concluding the Conference Pandit Govind Ballav Pant, 
the Chief Minister of U.P. said: ‘Those charged with the 
duty of disseminating scientific information should be able 
to attune their own ways and methods to those prevailing 
in the countryside, for unless the confidence of the villager 
is won, even the most advanced research scholars and scien- 
tists will not succeed in getting anything done by him. So 
the method should be simple and the process of education 
conducted in a homely way in a congenial atmosphere with 
. due regard to the environment in which the preachers have 
to function.” 


THE TERRITORIAL ARMY 


Inaugurating the Territorial Army.Week on November 
8, Dr. Rajendra Prasad said that India had to make her free- 
dom secure. “As a nation, it is true, we are wedded 
to the ways of peace and non-violence and our policy 
too is one of friendship and goodwill towards all. But 
in the present world situation we have to be prepared 
for our defence.” 


Tue Army’s SERVICE TO CULTURE 


An exhibition of arts and crafts held in the Red Fort of 
Delhi, presented an interesting study of the activities of the 
soldier and his family during their spare time. Some of the 
exhibits were of a surprisingly high quality, in the opinion 
of critics. Opening the exhibition, General Cariappa, the 
retiring Commander-in-chief of the Indian Army, said: “It 
is the soldiers’ duty to defend the country against foreign 
aggression and help the authorities maintain law and order 
but it is also their duty to take an active part in the country’s 
cultural life.” 
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In Honour oF LEARNING 


Maintaining the old Indian tradition Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, during his recent visit to Banaras, honoured two 
hundred Pandits versed in the Vedas and the scriptures by 
seating each of them on a silver seat, washing their feet with 
water, anointing their forehead with sandal paste, garlanding 
them and giving them sweets and Rs. 11/- each as dakshina. 


M.P.s AND YOGA EXERCISES 


The Bharat Sevak Samaj, the volunteer corps of the 
Five Year Plan, has opened special “Yoga” exercises training 
classes as part of its National Fitness Programme, for those 
members of both Houses of Parliament irrespective of party 
affiliations, who desire to join. The training classes will be 


held every morning “somewhere near Rashtrapati Bhavan”. 


INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S ART EXHIBITION 


Under the auspices of “Shankar’s Weekly” (edited by 
“Shankar”, the noted cartoonist Shri K. S. Pillai) an Inter- 
national Children’s Art Exhibition was held in New Delhi 
from the 21st November, to which exhibits were sent from 
nearly all parts of the world, of the creations of juvenile 
phantasy or talent belonging to age-groups ranging from 
below five to sixteen. 

Opening the exhibition in the presence of an interna- 
tional gathering, Dr. Rajendra Prasad said: ‘‘When we see 
children the world over participating in a function like this, 
we hope that this may be the beginning of a new era in which 
there will be rivalry of the right type for creative work and 
not for destruction between country and country. The 
world needs nothing so much today as this kind of rivalry 
between nations. We may hope that when these children 
grow up, they will show the same kind of respect for other 
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countries and compete with each other in creative work and 
not in destruction or causing disaster to one another.” 


CuinaA’s Foop GIFT 


The Chinese Red Cross and four other Chinese people’s 
organisations made recently a donation of Rs. 4,21,940 to 
the Indian Red Cross Society for distribution of relief in 
food scarcity areas. This is the second Chinese gift to India, 
a similar donation having been received from the Chinese 
Red Cross earlier this year. 


Japan’s Book Girt 


The Japanese Ambassador, His Excellency Mr. Tsutomu 
Nishiyama presented 300 books to the Delhi School of Eco- 
nomics on behalf of the University of Hitotsubashi in Tokyo. 
The books are on the economy of modern Japan. 


FAMILY PLANNING 


In a message to the third international conference on 
planned parenthood which met in Bombay at the end of 
November, Pandit Nehru said that he was convinced that 
growth of population should be limited, for our social and 
economic problems could not be solved until the population 
problem was tackled. He added that family planning 
should be given the fullest consideration in all its aspects. 

Inaugurating the conference, Dr. Radhakrishnan gave 
the fullest support to its objectives. He reviewed the criti- 
cism of birth control from the moral, social, economic and 
humanitarian points of view and referring to those who held 
that birth control was opposed to the laws of nature, he 
said: “God has given us intelligence which is a divine gift 
to man to adjust himself to environments. He should find 


‘out his physical and spiritual needs and adjust himself. 
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nnd ft What is civilisation? It is progressive control of 
nature.” : 
House-BuILpING IN SouTH-EAsT AsIA 
Je’s The ECAFE Working Party on Housing and Housing 
ote Materials, which held a session in New Delhi attended also 
in by representatives of U.N. and several other world welfare 
di organisations, recommended that more bamboo, secondary 
ala, 
wood species and processed forestry wastes like baggase, saw- 
— dust and wood-chips should be used in place of steel —_ 
timber in building houses in South-East Asia. 
' They also recommended that (a) organised and syste- 
matic research should be undertaken into the possibility of 
a greater use of clay, fat limes and hydraulic limes which 
_ were not now used as widely in the region as formerly, (b) 
hollow clay bricks should be used to economise on the cost 
elec and weight of bricks and tiles, and (c) buildings should be - 
constructed for a somewhat shorter span of life than is the 
practice now. 
> on Dr. RADHAKRISHNAN, A D.C.L. 
i te In presenting Dr. Radhakrishnan for the honorary de- | 
aha gree of Doctor of Civil Laws, the Public Orator of Oxford” 
and University said among other things: 
_— “He has specialised in his subject with one end always 
-" in view—a cleaner understanding of the highest common 


factor between the philosophies of East and West that may 
- bring the peoples of Europe and Asia more closely together 


ong and strengthen the course of peace throughout the world.” 

and Referring to Dr. Radhakrishnan’s work as chairman of 
held a universities commission in India, the Public Orator said 
’ 6: “and in that capacity (he) has urged the restoration of India's 
| i ancient religious culture in her universities, while also en- 


couraging the study of good points in other faiths. His 
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writings, as the British Academy has borne witness, exert a 
deep and widespread influence.” 

Regarding Dr. Radhakrishnan’s work as India’s Ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Union, the Public Orator said that 
although there were many persons whose abilities and sin- 
cerity had enjoyed a high reputation, either among the 
Russians or among the rest of the world, “it is doubtful 
whether anyone else has been equally well thought of by 
both. .We seem to have found the ‘philosopher-king’ of 
whom Plato dreamed. 

“Here too is one who set the seal on Cicero’s words ‘Our 
instruction in philosophy first held divine worship in view, 
then common justice which is rooted in the social union of 


99 


mankind, and next, modesty and greatness of soul’. 


Poets SERIES STAMPS 


_On October 1 on the eve of the celebration of Mahatma 
Gandhi's birthday, the Indian Postal Department started a 
new series of stamps portraying the most famous saint-poets 
and poets of India. . The first instalment of this series con- 
sists of six stamps which we have reproduced on the Plate 
facing page 271 of this number of our Journal. The series 
are printed, for the first time in India, by the photogravure 
process. 

The first series contains portraits of Kabir, Tulsidas, 
Mira, Surdas, Ghalib and Tagore. The first four belonged 
to the 15th-16th centuries, of whom Mira (the third) was a 
princess; they were great votaries of the cult of Bhakti or 
devotion to God and are looked upon today as saints. Their 
portraits are reproductions in miniature from traditional 
paintings. Ghalib (the fifth, d. 1869) was a Muslim who 
wrote in Urdu. Tagore’s portrait was obtained from a 
German photograph while he was on a tour of Europe. The 
common design of the decorative border of all the stamps 
has been adapted from the painting of Tulsidas. 


| 
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The stamps are priced at nine pies (yellow green), one 


‘anna (crimson), two annas (scarlet), four annas (blue), © 


four-and-half annas (magenta) and twelve annas (dark 
brown) respectively. 


SANCHI CELEBRATIONS 


Just before these pages were going to Press, the re- 
enshrinement of the relics of Sariputta and Moggallana in 
the newly built vihara was celebrated with due ceremony 
and amidst scenes of great enthusiasm in Sanchi, normally 
almost a desolate place which wore during the occasion the 
appearance of a busy tent-town provided with all modern 
amenities. 

Early in the morning of the 29th November, the relics 
arrived by special train: from Calcutta and were received at 
the station with ecclesiastical, civil and military honours. 
Placed on a chariot and surrounded by monks, the relics 
were taken in procession, headed by Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, 
President of the Mahabodhi Society of India and Dr. Radha- 
krishnan, to a special pedestal where worship and honour to 
the relics were offered by thousands of visitors. 

On the same afternoon an International Buddhist 
Cultural Conference and thé Diamond Jubilee of the Maha- 
bodhi Society of India were held, presided over by Dr. Radha- 
krishnan and addressed by Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, Pandit 
Nehru, U. Nu, the Prime Minister and U. Win, the Minis- 
ter of Religious Affairs of Burma, Mr. A. Ratnanayake, the 
Home Minister of Ceylon, and by a number of scholars and 
dignitaries of the state and the Buddhist churches in various 
parts of Asia. 

On the afternoon of the 30th November amidst a vast 
gathering of people, the relics were carried in solemn proces- 
sion from the pedestal at the foot of the hill to the new 
vihara on the top. U. Nu carried the caskets on his head 
before the procession reached the forecourt of the vihara, 
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from where, after speeches by eminent state and church 
dignitaries, the relics were carried inside the vihara by 
Pandit Nehru. After installation by priests, a “lamp wor- 
ship” was inaugurated by Mr. Ratnanayake. A sapling of 
the Gaya Bodhi Tree and another of the Ceylon Bodhi Tree 
were planted near the vihara by Mrs. U. Nu and the Maharaj- 
_kumar of Sikkim. 

The Bhopal state made arrangements for ac- 
commodating a large number of guests comfortably in an 
out of the way place like Sanchi. 

We shall publish extracts from the speeches delivered 
at Sanchi in our next “number. 


CORRECTIONS 


_ We regret that the picture of the Nalanda University 
Seals facing page 166 of our October number was placed 
upside down while printing. 

On page 223 of the same number our reviewer was mis- 
taken in saying that Sister Nivedita was an American lady. 


She was in fact, an English lady. 


ICCR News 


Shri S. H. Burney, LL.B. has succeeded Dr. S. M. Ali 
as Secretary of the ICCR from November 1. 


li 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PAN-MALAYASIA QUARTERLY, vol. one, number 1, Sep- 
tember 1952, size 9 x 12 inches, pp. 32, Price 50 centavos, Pub. by 
the Provisional Committee of Pan-Malayasia, R. 303 W. L. Yao 
Bldg., Rizal Ave., Manila, P. I. 


This attractive illustrated Quarterly is a very welcome newcomer 
in the journalistic world of South-East Asia and we note with great 
pleasure that its objects are the same as ours viz. promotion of better 
cultural understanding and political relations among the nations of 
this region of the earth. . 

Among the articles are some on the Philippines and some on 
Indonesia’s educational, cultural and economic conditions and they 
are all written with a broad outlook and the latter with a sympathe- 
tic desire to understand and appreciate. a neighbour's problems. 
We wish this Journal a wide circulation and a long life. 


TAMIL CULTURE, A Quarterly Review dedicated to the study of 
Tamiliana, three books constituting vol. I, Nos. 1-4, February- 
September 1952, size 6-6 x 9-6 inches, pp. 1-330 (in three books), 
Price Annual Rs. 5/- (8 sh. for U.K. and 1-50 dollars for U.S.A.), 
Published by the Tamil Literature Society, 52 New Colony, Tuti- 
corin, South India. 


These three books which constitute the first year’s issues of this 
new Journal, contain a number of articles written by qualified 
scholars on the history, literature and culture of the Tamil people, 
tthe inhabitants of the southernmost parts of the Indian Peninsula, 
which are valuable contributions to our knowledge of South India. 
It is frankly to be admitted that what is commonly called Indian 
culture today, is mostly the culture found in North India with Sans- - 
krit as its vehicle. But among the other tributaries of Indian cul- 
ture, perhaps the most ancient and influential is that of the people 
who now speak Tamil, a language which, though influenced by 
Sanskrit in its later literary phases, retains yet its distinct indivi- 
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duality. No knowledge of ancient India would be complete with- 
out a thorough exploration of the background of Tamil culture 
which is very possibly much older than the Aryan culture of the 
North. We therefore extend a hearty welcome and our good wishes 
to the efforts of a band of scholars who are devoting their talents 
through this Journal to acquaint the public with the richness of 


_ their past heritage. 


SPRINGS OF THE SOUL (or Songs of the Hill Tribes), by L. N. 
Sahu, M.A., of the Servants of India Society, size 4-8 x 7-1 inches, 
pp. 38, Price Rs. 2/-, Published by the Author, Cuttack, Orissa, 
1951, with a Foreword by B. S. Guha, Director, Dept. of Anthro- 

. pology, Govt. of India. | 


Sri Sahu, a well known social worker of Orissa, who worked 
for many years among the Tribal peoples in different parts of India, 
has presented in this booklet an English translation of a number of 
Tribal songs, old and modern, which throw interesting light on the 
mind of these simple folk, Natures’ own children. We have repro- 
duced two songs from this collection, on pp. 292-93 of this number 
of our Journal. The songs are on a variety of topics such as in- 
vocations to gods, marriage, love, buffalo sacrifice etc. and are conse- 
quently of great interest to anthropologists. — 


THE CENTRE OF INDIAN CULTURE. 
A VISION OF INDIA’S HISTORY. 


These are two essays by Rabindranath Tagore, size both 54 x84 
inches, pp. 44 and 40 respectively, Price Re. 1/- each, Published 1951 
by Visvabharati, 6/3 Dwarkanath Tagore Lane, Calcutta-7. 

The first booklet is a reprint of an essay by the Poet, first pub- 
lished in 1919, second impression 1921. In it the Poet gives his 
ideas on the lines along which Indian educational institutions should 
be developed. All oriental countries having a background of an 
old civilisation will benefit by the Poet’s thoughts on the fusion of 
the modern educational methods of the West with the indigenous 
traditions of the East. 

The second essay first appeared in the pages of the Visvabharati 
Quarterly in 1923. The Poet’s deep insight into the past made 
him realise that the central forces of the evolution of Indian his- 
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tory were to be sought for not in State forms as in the West but in 
social and cultural ideologies. In ancient India the life of the 
people had little to do with the State and its activities. The pro- 
blems that engaged the attention of our thought-leaders of the past 
were how to adjust and harmonise into a happy synthesis the diverse 
elements of various peoples with widely divergent cultures that met 
on the soil of India. The warning the Poet gives our historians 
against laying too much emphasis on politics in their attempt to 
reconstruct our history on Western lines should be regarded as 
applying with equal force to the present as well as to the future. 
The future evolution of the East will continue to realise itself more 
along the lines of social and cultural harmony than along the lines 
of nationalism with a particular state form as its core. 


INDIAN MEDICINE, by Dr. Julius Jolly, Trans. from German 
with supplementary Notes by C. G. Kashikar, M.A. (Tilak), with 
a Foreword by Prof. Dr. J. Filliozat of the College de France, 
Paris, size 6-2 < 94 inches, pp. xx + 238 (with Notes and Voca- 
bulary), Price Rs. 15/-, Published 1951 by the Author, 196/27 
Sadashiv Peth, Poona 2. 


This is an English translation of the monumental German work 
ithat appeared in 1901 in the celebrated series “Encyclopoedia of 
Indo-Aryan Research” published in Germany. Indian medical 
science played in Asia the same role as Greek medicine did in the 
west, for it spread in the entire East, South-East and Central Asia. 
The Greeks came to know of it during Alexander’s compaign in 
India and Asoka’s medical missions must have carried it into the 
entire Hellenic world. The Arabs translated several Indian medi- 
cal texts since the beginning of Muslim contacts with India. In 
tthe 16th—17th centuries, the Portuguese and the Dutch studied 
it. Among modern European studies, Jolly’s work ranks as the 
highest for its comprehensiveness' and for its laborious, critical, 
methodical and skilful handling of the entire Sanskrit medical 
literature. Shri Kashikar, although no medical man himself, has 
rendered a signal service to the cause of science by bringing this 
masterly German work on a difficult subject, to the doors of the 
English-speaking world. 
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YOGA PERSONAL HYGIENE, by Shri Yogendra, 6th ed., 1952, 
- size 5-1 < 8-3 inches, pp. 338, price Rs. 15/-, Pub. by the Yoga 
' Institute, Santa Cruz, Bombay 25. 


Illustrated with a number of Plates and radiographs, this highly 
interesting volume describes and explains in terms of modern medi- 
cal science, the simplest and the most preliminary Yoga exercises 
for curing many common ailments, simple and serious, and for 
securing a healthy and normal functioning of the bodily organs. 
References to and quotations from ancient authoritative texts on 
Hathayoga are given, so also are opinions of modern medical men 
of the western world. Care has been taken to tell the reader at 
every step that many Hathayoga exercises, by means of which super- 
normal physical abilities may be demonstrably developed, cannot 
and must not be attempted except under the personal supervision 
of an adept. Only such easy exercises have been explained and 
advised in this book as can be practised by anyone himself, which 
will help in maintaining good health, remove functional disorders 
and ‘prepare a novice for the higher and much more difficult exer- 
cises (of course to be undertaken only under a qualified superviser). 
We have no doubt that many people will derive considerable benefit 


from this book, written by an expert yogin. 


GANDHARVAS AND KINNARAS IN INDIAN ICONOGRAPHY, 
‘by Vidyaratna R. S. Panchamukhi, M.A., Director, Kannada Re- 
search Institute, Dharwar, size 54 x 84 inches, pp. 58, with 20 
Plates, Price Rs. 2/-, Pub. by the Author, 1951. 


Several kinds of semi-human, semi-divine celestial beings, vari- 
ously designated as Apsaras (females), Gandharvas (males), 
Kinnaras and Kinnaris are so familiar figures in Indian mythology 
and literature that the thought hardly occurs to one that they may 
be anything other than real. In plastic art too, they are as frequent 
features as humans. They are always represented as good-looking, 
garland or flower-bearing singers, dancers, actors and musicians. 
Kinnaras are often described again as horse-faced but human-bodied, 
or as human-faced but horse or bird-bodied. Gandharvas are said 
to be seducers of human females. They are all servants of the gods. 
*” In this book the author has presented a very methodical treat- 
ment of the Gandharva-Kinnara motif in ancient Indian literature 
and art, showing their evolutionary phases as well as different 
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varieties. The study shows intensive investigation and students of 
art and archaeology will greatly profit by it. 


KASHMIR, ITS CULTURAL HERITAGE, by Kaumudi, M.A., 
 D. Phil., size 54 x 84 inches. pp. 206, Price Rs. 12/8, Pub. 1952 by 
Asia Publishing House, Bombay. 


This charmingly printed book, illustrated with a number of 
photos and a map, presents a vivid picture of that Happy Valley 
of which the Mughal Emperor Jehangir said “Kashmir is the Para- 
dise of which priests have prophesied and poets have sung.” The 
author has not confined himself to the scenic aspect alone of this 
beautiful land. He describes its past and present political vicissi- 
tudes, its cultural heritage, its arts and crafts, its literature, folk 
songs and fairy tales, music, poetry, flowers, gardens, shrines, lakes, 
and mountains, and all that in a poetic and highly sympathetic 
language. It is not merely a tourist’s guide but is also history and 
poetic literature combined. We recommend it heartily to all who 
desire to spend a heavenly holiday in that Valley of the gods. 


THE INDIAN STRUGGLE 1935-1942, by Subhas Chandra Bose, 
size 5 X 84 inches, pp. 122, Price Rs. 5/-, Pub. 1952 by Chuckar- 
verty Chatterjee and Co. Ltd., 15 College Square, Calcutta 12. 


This book contains some political writings and speeches of the 
great Indian political leader “Netaji” who organised the Indian 
National Army in South-East Asia during the last World War, to 
dislodge the British from India. It reveals his deep study of the 
course of Indian history since the beginning of British rule, in 
which the Congress movement naturally figures most prominently. 
The active part he took in the Congress struggle, particularly as the 
leader of the Forward Block till his escape from British custody 
in January 1941, has been described with many illuminating details. 
The book will be read with much interest and profit by students _ 
of revolutionary movements undertaken in the service of patriotism 
and national liberation. 
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CITTAVISUDDHIPRAKARANA of Aryadeva, Sanskrit and Tibetan 
texts ed. by Prabhubhai Bhikhabhai Patel, with an introduction 
by Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya, 1949. size 7-1<9-4 inches, 
pp. xxix+-108, Price Rs. 5|-. 


CHANG-CHEN LUN KARATALARATNA or The Jewel in Hand 
(a Logico-philosophical Treatise of the Madhyamaka School) by 
Acarya Bhavaviveka, Trans. into Sanskrit from the Chinese version 

of Hsuen Tsang (602-664 A.D.), By N. Aiyaswami Sastri, Professor, 
Cheena-Bhavana, Visvabharati, 1949, size 6-3 9-6 inches, 
pp. xvi+119, Price Rs. 5. 


RUBAIYAT-I-SARMAD, Ed. and trans. by Fazl Mahmud 
- Asiri, M.A., Professor, Urdu and Islamic studies, Visvabharati, 
- with a Foreword by Sa’id Naficy, Professor of Iranian literature, 
University of Tehran, 1950, size 6-39-6 inches, pp. xxxiv-+-57 
‘+57, Price Rs. 6. 


MAHAYANA, by Bhadanta Shantibhikshu, Lecturer in the Cheena- 
bhavana, Visvabharati, with an Introduction by Hazari Prasad 
Dvivedi, size 6-39-6 inches, pp. 24+148, Price Rs. 3. 


These four books are published by the Visvabharati under the 
Visvabharati Studies Series and are to be had of its Publications 
Dept., 6|3 Dwarkanath Tagore Lane, Calcutta 7. The first is a 
reconstruction of a Sanskrit Buddhist text from two old Tibetan 
translations. The title of the second explains its contents. The 
third is the text and English translation of verses composed by an 
eminent Persian Sufi of the 17th century. The fourth is in Hindi 
on the religious and philosophical basis of Mahayana. These 
books will no doubt be of great interest to research workers. 
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“Not religion only but unbiassed commonsense as well as 
the accurate deductions of scientific research lead to the 
conclusion that all mankind are but one great family, of which 
numerous nations and tribes existing are only various branches. 
Hence enlightened men in all countries feel a wish to encourage 
and facilitate human intercourse in every manner by removing as 
far as possible all impediments to it, in order to promote the 
reciprocal advantage and enjoyment of the whole human race.” 


—Raja Ram Mohan Roy, in a 
communication to the Foreign 
Minister of France in 1831. 
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